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News of the League 


Many Attend House Warming, Meeting 


An overflow crowd attended the house 
warming and dedication of the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Building which followed 
the annual business meeting of League 
members December 2. 

Members and guests filled the general 
office and reception hall, some standing 
on the main stairway during the pro- 
gram which closed with the unveiling of 
the portrait of Mr. Pforzheimer, painted 


by League Vice President William 
Collins. 
Cecil Morgan, chairman of _ the 


Council, praised Mr. Pforzheimer as 
“educator, philanthropist, international- 
ly known bibliophile, investment banker 
and, above all, as a good citizen inter- 
ested in good government,” and stressed 
the League's appreciation of his contri- 
bution in time, prestige, e¢x- 
perience, counsel, wisdom, work” dur- 


“money, 


ing his 34 years as treasurer. 
Charles Edison and Lawson Purdy, 
former presidents, also spoke of the 
President George H. Gallup, Treasurer Carl H. 
Pforzheimer and Vice President William Collins 


immediately after unveiling of Mr. Collins’ portrait 
of Mr. Pforzheimer in reception hall of building. 


League's progress and of Mr. Pforz- 
heimer’s long service. 

Mr. Purdy, who at 92 
living former president of the League 


is the oldest 


and has been active with the organiza- 
tion for more than half a century, re- 
called early events and personalities, 
Mr. Purdy was president from 1915 to 
1919. 

James M. Osborn, of the 
Council, presented the conference room 
which he and Mrs. Osborn decorated and 
furnished in the memory of Mr. Osborn’s 
father, Clare Marshall Osborn, and 


member 


(Continued on next page) 
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House Warming 
(Continued from previous page) 


Thomas H. Reed, noted municipal con- 
sultant, told of the late Mr. Osborn’s 
pioneering service as city manager of 
four communities and of his part in de- 
veloping the high standards of his 
profession. 

Walter M. Weis, chairman of the 
board of the City Club of New York, 
presented an oil portrait of James C. 
Carter, the League's first president. The 
portrait, on loan from the City Club, 
hangs on the second floor of the build- 
ing. 

William Collins, League vice president 
and chairman of the finance committee, 

Top, some of those attending house warming 
reception in Murray Seasengood Library. Bottom, 


partial view of overflow audience at dedication of 
. Cart H. Pflorzheimer Building. 


unveiled his portrait of Mr. Pforzheimer, 
whom he chided for “losing 25 pounds 
or more” during the interim between the 
painting and the hanging of the work. 

A spritely, humorous account of the 
struggle to acquire the building and pre- 
pare it for was given by 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the ex- 


occupancy 


ecutive and house committees. 

The program was followed by tours of 
the building and a reception in the 
Murray Seasongood Library on the sec- 
ond floor. 
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Editorial Comment 


published in January. 


Tax Rates of Cities 


Preparation of “Tax Rates for Cities,” an annual feature in the NA- 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW since 1922, has been discontinued by the 
Citizens Research Council of Michigan, formerly the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research. From 1922 to 1946 “Tax Rates for Cities” 
appeared in the December issue of the REVIEW; since 1948 it has been 


Locking the Barn Door 


OW it’s “the mess in Texas!” 
Recent revelations of corruption 

on a grand scale have rocked the Lone 
Star State. The story has hit the na- 
tional magazines including Look, 
Saturday Evening Post and Redbook. 


The primary cause of all this pub- 
licity is the veterans’ land scandal. 
This is the way it worked. Texans 
voted to obligate themselves to the 
tune of $100,000,000 after the 
Second World War to help veterans 
buy land. The veteran pays 5 per 
cent down on property not exceeding 
$7,500 in value and the state buys 
it for him. The veteran then has 40 
years to pay back principal and inter- 
est. He can be as much as three years 
in arrears. 

Sharp promoters, capitalizing on 
the fact that few “ranches” are avail- 
able for less than $7,500, devised a 
block deal. They bought large tracts, 
subdivided them, and obtained veter- 
ans’ signatures, often by questionable 
methods. Once enough “purchasers” 
were signed up for all the parcels in a 
tract the value was kited and the ap- 
plications sent to the land office in 
Austin, the promoters making the 
down payments on behalf of the 
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veterans. Collusion on the part of 
the land commissioner, Bascom Giles, 
in applying the law he had shaped, 
was all that was required to complete 
the deals at the inflated prices. The 
promoters pocketed sums estimated 
in the millions. Some veterans did 
not learn of their “purchases” until 
some months after they signed up. 
Some said the seller told them they 
were signing up for a soldier’s bonus. 
Giles was convicted. His sentence 
was two to six years in the peniten- 
tiary. Some 300 indictments are 
outstanding. Involved to some de- 
gree are Governor Allan Shivers and 
Attorney General John Ben Shepperd 
by virtue of the fact that with Giles 
they constituted ex officio the mem- 
bership of the Veterans’ Land Board. 
Unfortunately for Shivers and Shep- 
perd, Texas government is so devised 
that their responsibilities are not 
clear-cut. This is particularly true in 
the case of the governor who is not 
supplied with a staff adequate to meet 
the duties imposed upon him. 
Texas is run largely by boards and 
commissions, many of which are ex 
officio in whole or in part, and by a 
large number of independently elect- 
ed officials, among whom are the land 
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commissioner and attorney general. 
Keeping track of the activities of 
these officials and bodies is the re- 
sponsibility of the governor who, 
under the constitution, is the “chief 
executive officer of the state.” Actual- 
ly his job could be handled only by 
organizing the executive branch so 
that its officers are immediately and 
effectively responsible to him. 

At meetings of the Land Board 
Shivers and Shepperd were often 
represented by subordinates; and di- 
vision of responsibility between the 
board and Giles as administrator was 
not clear. Shepperd testified be- 
fore a legislative committee investi- 
gating the scandal that in his legal 
opinion the commissioner had the 
authority to approve land applica- 
tions without the consent of the other 
board members, that he and Governor 
Shivers were directed by the law to 
act only on “policy matters.” The 
independently elected state comptrol- 
ler and the legislature-appointed 
auditor said, however, they both as- 
sumed the law called for actions of 
the board to be taken by a quorum. 

Furthermore, when the scandal 
broke, the attorney general was in the 
interesting position of obtaining in- 
dictments against fraudulent land 
promoters and state officials while 
his own actions as a member of the 
Land Board were under a cloud. In 
the words of State Senator Jimmy 
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Phillips, the attorney general “is par- 
ticipating in every grand jury room 
in the state of Texas that is investi- 
gating the operation of the Veterans’ 
Land Board, of which he is a member. 
And you have the unusual situation 
where the investigated, or the ones 
subject to investigation, are doing the 
investigating.” 

The intent of the framers of the 
Texas constitution and laws was to 
keep government honest and close to 
the people by making important posts 
elective and by utilizing boards and 
commissions for administrative pur- 
poses. The underlying assumptions 
apparently were that human nature 
is inherently evil and that the only 
way to keep power from being abused 
is to divide it into small parts and set 
political crook to watch political 
crook, or, to put it more nicely, to ar- 
range for ambition to thwart ambi- 
tion. In practice, this disintegrated 
responsibility made Texas ripe for the 
big steal. It hid the actions of the 
guilty party. Attorney General Shep- 
perd’s prosecution of Giles and Gov- 
ernor Shivers’ use of the powers of 
his constitutionally weak office to fa- 
cilitate the investigation are a poor 
substitute for a system in which the 
governor can be held responsible for 
seeing to it that frauds of this sort 
are not perpetrated in the first place, 
i.e., a system in which the heads of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ANNOUNCE STAFF FELLOWSHIP 


The League has announced that it will accept applications for the 1956-57 staff 
fellowship until March +. The fellowship has been awarded for the last four 
years to promising young political scientists, enabling them to spend a year on 
the League staff and participate in League activities. Further details can be ob- 
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Move—Lose Your Vote 


Five million citizens disfranchised in single year 
by requirements of our ‘antiquated’ residence laws. 
By RALPH M. GOLDMAN* 


ET-OUT-THE-VOTE enthusiasts 
often belabor Mr. Average Citi- 
zen for his lack of interest in his 
greatest political privilege: the exer- 
cise of his vote. Mr. Average Citizen, 
on the other hand, having completed 
his fall moving, may be quite eager to 
cast his ballot in his new community, 
only to find that he must come back 
next year or the year after: he has 
failed to meet the residence require- 
ments of his state or his county or his 
precinct. At least 5,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens were prevented from vot- 
ing in 1954 by antiquated residence 
requirements in the election laws. 
The most common standards of 
residence require the prospective 
voter to live one year in the state, six 
months in the county and 30 days in 
the precinct. Actually, however, the 
practice varies widely. The table 
below shows the number of states re- 
quiring you to live how long in the 
country, the state, the county and the 
precinct in order to qualify as a voter. 
At least one state requires five 
years of residence in the United 
States before it makes available the 
voting privilege. Thirty-two states — 
two-thirds of them all — require one 
year of residence in the state. As 
* Dr. Goldman, a political scientist, is 
a member of the staff of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. He was 
one of the three editors of the five-volume 
report on Presidential Nominating Politics 
in 1952 and is now engaged in a further 


study of the politics of national party con- 
ventions. 
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many as twenty states require four or 
more months residence in the county 
in which the voter wishes to exercise 
the franchise. The most prevalent 
precinct requirement is 30 days. The 
states with the toughest combination 
of residence requirements are Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode 
Island and South Carolina, most of 
these calling for two years in the state 
and one year in the county. 


In an earlier day there were several 
sound reasons for residence require- 
ments. There was a time when only 
common acquaintance among the 
members of a community served to 
identify eligible voters. In his study 
of the methods of registering voters in 
the United States, Joseph P. Harris 
included this vivid description:* 


Before the enactment of registra- 
tion laws, it was not unusual for 
armed men to appear at the polls 
and demand the right to vote. After 
voting they quickly rode away, never 
to be seen again. Elections frequently 
turned into riots and_ shooting 
matches. Under the simple regis- 
tration systems which were enacted 
at first the colonization of voters was 
quite common. were 
rounded up and lodged for a night or 
so in various lodging houses and 
cheap hotels and then registered from 
all of them. On the day of the elec- 
tion gangs of “repeaters” were hauled 

1 Registration of Voters in the United 
States. Washington, D. C., Brookings In- 
stitution, 1929, page 6. 


MOVE—LOSE YOUR VOTE 


Resipence Requirements By States For Country, State, County anp Precinct 


Required 


Duration of Place Where Voter Must Reside for Period Indicated 
Residence In US. In State In County In Precinct 
Years: 5 1 
2 5 
1 32 1 
Months: 6 11 13 1 
5 1 
4 3 2 
3 x 2 
2 5 3a 
Days: 40 2 1 
30 5b 17 
15 1 
10 3 
No requirement: 47 8 17 


48 


48 48 48 


® Including one requiring 54 days. 


from precinct to precinct and voted 
under different names. Sometimes 
the same persons would vote several 
times at each precinct, changing 
coats or hats between times. The 
early registration lists were often 
padded with bogus names or the 
names of persons who had died or 
moved or were checked off and voted 
by the corrupt precinct election offi- 
cers. 


Residence requirements were in- 
tended not only to compel “outsiders” 
and “newcomers” to become better 
known among the established mem- 
bers of a community but also to throw 
a barrier against political groups that 
would resort to violence and fraud. 
Matthew Quay, the notorious “boss” 
of Pennsylvania Republicans, is re- 
puted to have won the close election 
of 1888 for Benjamin Harrison by 
“colonizing” several thousand Phila- 
delphia hoodlums in New York long 
enough to swing that hotly contested 
state into the Harrison column. 


Today such election frauds con- 
tinue to occur but are a rarity. Today 


» Including one of 20 days. ‘ 


methods of personal identification are 
numerous and widely used: finger- 
prints, photographs, credit cards, 
automobile licenses, to mention a few. 
Traveling motorists can make pur- 
chases for credit at gas stations far 
distant from home. But the increas- 
ingly mobile American voter con- 
tinues to run head-on into discourag- 
ing residence requirements in order to 
cast his ballot! 

The problem of the mobile voter is 
becoming more rather than less acute. 
Before World War II, about 12 per 
cent of the total population — some 
15,700,000 persons — were normally 
on the move, according to the internal 
migration data of the Sixteenth 
Census. Probably from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 of these were potential 
voters. World War II loosened many 
personal and family roots. Millions 
left home to serve in the armed 
forces; other millions moved to de- 
fense plants and high employment 
areas. 

The postwar period has seen no let- 
down of American internal migration. 
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During the period 1949 to 1953, an 
average of 3.2 per cent of the civilian 
population (those one-year-old or 
over) moved from one state to an- 
other. Another 3.1 per cent moved 
from one county to another within 
the same state. Another 13.3 per cent 
moved about in the same county, 
probably from one precinct to an- 
other. A fourth group numbering 
only three-tenths of one per cent were 
abroad in government or private 
work, or simply on extended travel. 
In all, the five-year average showed 
that one out of every five civilians, 
one-year-old or over, was changing 
residence during each year. 

These percentages may take on 
more meaning if translated into num- 
bers of individuals. As of April 1953, 
for example, the total civilian popu- 
lation (again only those one year old 
or over, according, to Census Bureau 
usage) was 153,000,000. About 5,- 
500,000 of those moved from one 
state to another; 4,600,000 moved 
from one county to another within 
particular states; 20,600,000 moved 
from one place to another in the same 
county; and 740,000 lived abroad. In 
all, approximately 31,440,000 movers! 

How many of these 31,440,000 
were potential voters, that is, 21 years 
of age or older and actually resident 
inside the United States? Approxi- 
mately 18,000,000! Of the 100,000,- 
000 persons estimated to be potential 
voters in 1954, about 18,000,000, or 
18 per cent, were “movers” — persons 
who, because of normal changes of 
address, were exposed to some kind of 
residence barrier before they could 
qualify to vote in their new state, 
county or precinct. This estimate did 
not include about 500,000 potential 
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voters resident abroad nor the 2,500,- 
000 members of the armed forces at 
home and abroad who also were po- 
tential voters. 

What kinds of change of residence 
did these 18,000,000 experience in 
1953? About 3,340,000 potential 
voters moved across state lines. Be- 
fore they could vote in their new state 
they had to establish residence rang- 
ing from six months to two years. 
Therefore nearly all 1954 “movers” 
— more than 3,000,000 — were prob- 
ably disfranchised for the fall elec- 
tions of 1954. 


County Movers 


About 2,560,000 potential voters 
moved from county to county within 
the same state. County residence re- 
quirements range from 30 days to one 
year; most require three months or 
more. Even though most folks move 
in the spring and fall, let us prorate 
the 2,560,000 into four periods of 
three months each. Let us also assume 
that all of these voters remembered 
to register in time to vote as soon as 
they settled into their new homes; a 
generous assumption indeed. Never- 
theless, at least 640,000, or one- 
fourth of these county-to-county 
movers undoubtedly failed to meet 
their county residence test in time to 
vote in 1954. 

About 12,100,000 potential voters 
moved around in their home county, 
most probably going from one voting 
precinct to another. Precinct resi- 
dence requirements run from ten days 
to one year; most in the one month 
group. Prorate the 12,100,000 among 
twelve months, and about 1,008,300 
would fall into that disfranchising 
month of October. 
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In all, these various groups add up 
to 4,988,300, or about 5,000,000 
Americans disfranchised by residence 
requirements. And this is a very con- 
servative estimate. How few are the 
potential voters who register immedi- 
ately after arriving in a new com- 
munity! Usually people register after 
at least one election day has passed 
them by, that is, after they are re- 
minded by at least one disfranchise- 
ment. 

Nor does this estimate attempt to 
deal with the special residence prob- 
lems of three important groups: (1) 
the 500,000 voters residing abroad, 
(2) the 2,500,000 voters in the armed 
forces, and (3) the disfranchised 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
probably numbering another 500,000— 
600,000. These three groups also 
involve the special and equally diffi- 
cult problem of absentee voting ar- 
rangements. Professor Harris has 
estimated that less than one-half of 
one per cent of the total vote cast is 
by absentee ballot. Of an estimated 
9,225,000 servicemen eligible to vote 
in the war year of 1944, only 29 per 
cent did vote. This is a marked con- 
trast with the more than 58 per cent 
eligible civilian voters who cast their 
ballots in that same year. 

As of the last census in 1950, 
which states were experiencing the 
greatest population movement across 
their boundaries and among their 
counties? In descending order, these 
states included: Nevada, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Oregon, Florida, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Most of these are sparse- 
ly populated and economically boom- 
ing states whose politics seem to be 
undergoing radical change. Nevada 
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is moving out of an era of domina- 
tion by the late Senator McCarran. 
“Republican” Oregon has elected its 
first Democratic senator in years; its 
other independent party senator has 
now registered as a Democrat. Florida 
has moved significantly toward be- 
coming a two-party state in the one- 
party south. Texas has a Democratic 
governor who supported Eisenhower 
in 1952. 

In which states was population 
movement across state boundaries 
and among counties least? Beginning 
at the bottom and going up the scale, 
the order was as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Maine, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey and Michigan. Nearly all are 
large urban states with highly organ- 
ized and competitive politics. 


Five Million Without Vote 


If residence had been completely 
eliminated as a requirement for vot- 
ing in the elections of 1952, at least 
5,000,000 votes would probably have 
been added to the 61,000,000 cast 
that year. These are, of course, rough 
estimates, but they do reveal a truly 
great problem for a democracy such 
as ours. The issue, simply stated, is 
one of making it as easy for the mov- 
ing citizen to vote as it is for him to 
purchase gasoline by merely present- 
ing a credit card to a station at- 
tendant. 

Any reform effort must necessarily 
run into the established constitutional 
principles relating to voting in the 
United States. The right to vote and 
suffrage standards generally are mat- 
ters that fall under state control. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Metropolis in Miniature 


Gulf Beaches in Florida demonstrate urbanization 
of small community and resulting area problems. 


By WILLIAM C. HAVARD* 


E continued acceleration and ap- 

parently unending process of 
urbanization in the United States is 
causing increasing concern at all 
levels of government. The munici- 
pality and its problems have reached 
proportions which rank in scale with 
all but a few national and interna- 
tional issues. 

Much of the attention to these 
problems has been centered on the 
metropolitan areas, where size and 
functional complexity make adminis- 
trative difficulties obvious. The fact 
that smaller urban communities are 
beset with problems similar in nature, 
if not in scope, has too often been 
overlooked in favor of studies and 
publicity on New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Miami and the other metro- 
politan giants. 

The Greater Gulf Beaches — some- 
times referred to as the Holiday Isles 
— afford an excellent opportunity for 
observing the urbanization of a par- 
ticular small community and the at- 
tempt to resolve the resulting prob- 
lems. All the diverse factors which 
complicate and enrich the observation 
of a particular political process are 
present, including ingrained political 

* Mr. Havard, assistant professor of 
political science and director of the Public 
Administration Clearing Service, University 
of Florida, is on leave, studying at the 
London School of Economics under a grant 
from the Southern Fellowship Fund. Be- 
fore his departure for England he was 


temporary research director of the Florida 
Constitution Advisory Commission. 
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preconceptions which have little re- 
lation to existing facts, deficiencies of 
administration, inadequate municipal 
services, and the struggle of citizen 
action groups to find solutions and to 
overcome the formidable combination 
of apathy and outright opposition in 
securing popular acceptance of these 
solutions. 

The Gulf Beaches consist of a strip 
of three long narrow islands lying just 
off Pinellas County on Florida’s west 
coast. Much of the area is immedi- 
ately opposite the city of St. Peters- 
burg. The islands are connected to 
the mainland by five causeways or 
bridges which span Boca Ciega Bay 
and to each other by bridges over the 
two narrow passes at either end of 
Treasure Island, which is the middle 
of the three keys. The total length of 
the chain is more than 25 miles, but, 
since the width seldom exceeds one- 
half mile, the land area totals only 
about ten square miles. A state high- 
way runs the full length of the keys. 

Prior to World War II, the Gulf 
Beaches contained little more than a 
scattering of beach cottages, with 
only three or four sectors built up 
sufficiently to be termed communi- 
ties. As late as the middle 1930s 
only 300 buildings existed along the 
entire strip. Although Pass-A-Grille, 
at the southern tip of the chain, had 
been incorporated as early as 1911, 
and two other villages were incorpo- 
rated by the start of World War II, 


— 
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there was no real urban problem; a 
door-to-door census in 1941 covering 
nearly all the area, disclosed 1,050 
residents. 

Growth has been almost unbeliev- 
ably rapid during the post World War 
II boom in the Florida tourist trade 
and was attended by a sharp climb in 
real estate values, especially in the 
case of beach-front property. By 
1954 the area contained between 
25,000 and 30,000 permanent resi- 
dents and had enough commercial 
residential buildings to accommodate 
about 40,000 vacationers. At the 
same time the cost of beach property 
had increased in some places to as 
much as seven or eight times its 1945 
price. The Gulf Beaches had become 
a single urbanized area. 


Units Too Small 


A vague awareness had been grow- 
ing among the more civic-minded 
residents that the governments of the 
area were poorly equipped to solve 
the problems of urbanization. The 
small units were inadequate to pro- 
vide the urban services necessary to 
protect the investments of the resi- 
dents and to provide for the orderly 
development of an attractive resort 
community. 

Despite this awareness, most of the 
efforts to deal with the problems were 
ad hoc until the spring of 1954. At 
that time the city manager of St. 
Petersburg announced, as part of a 
program recommended to the city 
council, a proposal to annex Treasure 
Island. Despite the difficulties of an- 
nexation in Florida, this idea provid- 
ed the stimulus needed to move the 
beaches to act on their urban needs. 

Actually there are valid reasons for 
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opposing annexation. The area is not 
contiguous to the built-up area of St. 
Petersburg. The economies of the 
two areas are not interdependent, the 
provision of many services would 
have to continue on a separate basis 
because of the bay, and the revenue 
base of the beaches is sufficient to 
provide a level of services comparable 
to that of the larger city at a lower 
tax rate. 

By the fall of 1954 community 
pressure had resulted in the forma- 
tion of a seventeen-member steering 
committee to consider the needs of 
increased cooperation or outright 
merger of the various communities on 
the beaches. This steering committee 
in turn authorized creation of a 
smaller fact-finding committee. The 
latter group felt the need for an out- 
side survey and secured the assistance 
of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing Service of the University of 
Florida to carry out the task. Its re- 
port’ revealed the area’s unfortunate 
governmental pattern and suggested 
alternative methods of dealing with 
the problem. 

The pattern of governmental 
organization which has developed is 
typical of areas experiencing rapid 


growth. Thirteen separate incorpo- 


rated municipalities have come into 
existence, ranging in size from 100 to 
4,500 inhabitants. The boundaries of 
many of these towns are contiguous, 
and even the unincorporated areas 
which separate some of them are fre- 
quently built up. In addition to the 
municipal incorporations, four special 

1 An Administrative Survey of the 
Greater Gulf Beaches Opposite St. Peters- 
burg. Gainesville, University of Florida, 
Public Administration Clearing Service, 
1955. 
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districts have been created in an at- 
tempt to provide municipal services 
and some cities are overlaid by as 
many as three of these districts. 

All three of the usual forms of mu- 
nicipal government are represented. 
The largest city, Madeira Beach, has 
the council-manager form, while the 
remainder are about evenly divided 
between the commission and mayor- 
council types. This is one of the rare 
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sections of Florida which still features 
the commission form. 

The haphazard and duplicatory 
municipal government system which 
has been produced on the beaches il- 
lustrates the persistence of an attitude 
of suspicion toward the growth of 
government which follows economic 
and population growth. Despite the 
obvious need for urban services, a 
tendency to try to preserve the ex- 
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ternal qualities of non-urban living 
clearly manifests itself. Many resi- 
dents want the advantages of urban 
life without any of the costs, so they 
attempt to keep services minimal, in- 
corporate very small areas, vest re- 
sponsibility in the hands of part-time, 
non-professional administrative of- 
ficials, and disperse the functions of 
government among a number of inde- 
pendent agencies. 

In so doing, these people are acting 
under the false assumption that the 
limitation of the size of the govern- 
mental area and its functions will 
actually restrain and control the 
process of urbanization. They also 
seem to assume that effective popular 
control over government is more 


closely related to the size of the com- 
munity and the number of functions 
performed than to the political rela- 


tions between the citizen and the 
governing authorities, the voter’s 
understanding of public issues, and 
the internal controls on governmental 
operations. 


Services Substandard 


The level of munitipal services, 
their costs to the Gulf Beach residents 
and the lack of knowledge about the 
operations of the profusion of units 
and agencies all point to the fallacies 
of these assumptions. Nearly all the 
services are substandard, and some 
are patently so. Only about one- 
third of the area is served by a sani- 
tary sewerage system, despite the 
fact that many places using septic 
tanks no longer have anything ap- 
proaching satisfactory drainage fields. 
Twenty-five per cent of the area is 
without municipal police protection 
and the constricted municipal areas 
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of the cities which have protection 
make for inefficient use of the man- 
power and equipment available. 
Heavy reliance is placed on volun- 
teers for fire protection and in some 
sectors even the fire hydrants are 
purchased by private subscription. 
There has been little planning and 
some communities are already be- 
ginning to deteriorate. 

Many of the residents of the 
beaches think they are getting a bar- 
gain by operating at this substandard 
level. Actually, however, they are 
paying a disproportionately high cost 
for such facilities as they do main- 
tain. The deception lies in the fact 
that the number of units to which 
revenues are paid makes it appear 
that only small amounts are being 
laid out. Over $440,000 annually is 
collected by the municipalities and 
an estimated additional $100,000 is 
paid to special districts. And this 
picture excludes the extra costs in- 
volved in such matters as the reve- 
nues lost to the area in the form of 
cigarette and alcoholic beverage li- 
censes because some places are unin- 
corporated, high insurance rates, and 
the private costs of maintenance of 
septic tanks and other installations. 
It is estimated that if available non- 
property revenues were fully collected 
and the beaches were brought under 
unified administration, a three-mill 
operational ad valorem tax, plus a 
six-mill capital improvement tax, 
would be sufficient to provide an ade- 
quate level of municipal services 
throughout the area. 

The report of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing Service suggested 
four alternatives for consideration by 
the beaches in moving toward some 
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measure of integration. The first and 
most obvious possibility, in view of 
the continuous urban nature of the 
area, is complete unification into a 
single city. A second alternative is 
functional integration of the adminis- 
tration of certain major services, 
while leaving the separate identity of 
the present municipalities intact. 
The third possible form of merger is 
island by island consolidation, and 
the fourth is merger of the entire area 
except for the northernmost and 
southernmost communities, which are 
the sectors most reluctant to enter 
into any type of unification. 

Advantages and disadvantages are 
present in each of these proposals. 
The major advantages of a single city 
are economic and administrative, but 
these are offset in part by personal 
identification of the inhabitants with 
existing communities. The excep- 
tional length of the urbanized area 
contributes to the difficulty of recog- 
nizing the beaches as a single entity. 
The other possible forms of merger, 
while less suspect in the minds of the 
residents in terms of destruction of 
local identity, do not offer such good 
prospects financially and administra- 
tively as complete unification. 


Cities Consolidate 


Wide publicity has been given to 
the problems of the Gulf Beaches and 
to the report. As a result, opinion in 
most of the area is beginning to solidi- 
fy and the matter of integrating the 
scattered municipal units of the Gulf 
Beaches has gone beyond the discus- 
sion phase. The 1955 state legisla- 
ture enacted a law providing for 
abolition of the municipalities of 
Sunshine Beach, Treasure Island, 
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Boca Ciega and Sunset Beach, all on 
Treasure Island, and the creation of 
a new municipality, the city of 
Treasure Island. The new city is 
made up of all the areas of the 
abolished cities plus a small unincor- 
porated area on the island. The 
merger took place on May 3. 
Elsewhere the possibilities of ac- 
tion appear favorable. The three 
southernmost towns of Sand Key 
(the northern island) — Madeira 
Beach, Redington Beach and North 
Redington Beach — are seriously 
contemplating the formation of a 
single city. And the city of St. Peters- 
burg Beach on Long Key (the 


southern island) may take in the 
heavily populated unincorporated 
areas around it. 

If the present trend continues, it 
seems that the Gulf Beaches are likely 
to adopt the island by island method 


of unification. Although this step 
does not go all the way toward recog- 
nition of the common urban situation 
that exists along the entire chain, it 
may very well be the beginning of 
the process of complete merger. 
Once the first barrier to administra- 
tion of the area on a scale more nearly 
approximating the actual extent of 
urbanization has been broken down, 
further integration probably will be 
far less difficult. 

But even island by island consoli- 
dation would afford the opportunity 
to plan more effectively, to operate 
from a tax base sufficiently large to 
provide a good level of services, and 
to take advantage of the savings 
which result from common sense 
centralization. It will also mean that 
the potentialities of the beaches as an 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Planning for the ‘Fringe’ 


Engineer warns against annexation without thorough 
study of suburban conditions and the consequences. 


By P. N. ROYAL* 


EBATES on how best to solve the 

metropolitan muddle, as it has 
been aptly termed, become more fre- 
quent and time-consuming as the 
realization gradually dawns on of- 
ficials and students of government 
that the automobile has created a 
situation of which our forefathers 
never dreamed. This problem has de- 
veloped in the west largely since 1935, 
an interval of less than a quarter 
century. 

Prior to this new era, the develop- 
ment and growth of a city was a 
gradual process. Development and 
planning could, more or less, go hand 
in hand as growth in population 
spread progressively from the central 
core of the city to its outer periphery. 
As a matter of fact, this growth was 
so gradual it attracted little real at- 
tention. Rarely was any thought 
given by cities to planning as we have 
come to know and understand its pur- 
pose today, or may envision it to- 
morrow. 

Confronted suddenly with the 
problems created by the development 
of the fringe, cities must look for aid 
from the planning profession — the 
doctors, if you will, trained to treat 
the disease of “suburbanitis.” Plan- 
ners will be the first to admit that 

* Mr. Royal is a principal engineer of 
the Seattle Engineering Department. This 
article is made up of excerpts from his 
address before the National Conference on 


Government of the National Municipal 
League, Seattle, July 26, 1955. 


they have not found the cure for this 
malady. What we do know, however, 
is that if “miracle” remedies are not 
found, and found soon, the prognosis 
for the survival of the American city 
as a vital force is not good. 

Planners must recognize that each 
city has certain problems which are 
peculiar to it alone and which will re- 
quire special treatment. Differences 
between cities may be only in the type 
of legislation pertaining to annexa- 
tion, or in the manner by which func- 
tional municipalities may, or may not, 
be absorbed by the annexing city, or 
in the degree a city may levy taxes on 
newly annexed areas, to mention only 
a few. Nevertheless, they are char- 
acteristics of the disease and must 
be reckoned with. 

Planners should also realize that 
state legislatures have, to date, con- 
cerned themselves very little with en- 
acting laws which would enable plan- 
ners and local governments to treat 
fringe area problems effectively. 

What does the planner usually find 
when he tackles the problem of the 
suburban fringe and of how said 
fringe may ultimately be most effec- 
tively integrated with the central 
city? Usually he discovers that the 
population in the area is almost as 
dense as that of the residential dis- 
tricts within the city; that these 
populations, because of the lack of 
authority vested in their county gov- 
ernments have, of necessity, obtained 
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from their state legislatures statutes 
which permit them to create special 
service districts or functional munici- 
palities for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding such facilities as water supply 
and sanitary systems, fire protection, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, roads, 
parks, etc. — in other words, the very 
things that the city would normally 
furnish, or make possible, if the resi- 
dents were annexed. 

Arterial highways, constructed by 
the city in the fairly recent past to 
serve city traffic, are now proving in- 
capable of carrying the traffic load 
which has been augmented by the 
traffic originating in the fringe. Newer 
and wider arterials and expressways 
must be designed and constructed to 
get these populations to their work in 
the city more expeditiously. Who 
pays the bill? The city of course pays 
all, or most of it, either directly or in- 
directly. For example, recent and 
proposed highway improvements have 
been made necessary by the fringe 
populations of Seattle or the popula- 
tions of satellite communities. Who 
suffers the dislocation of homes and 
business by the construction of such 
facilities — certainly not the fringe 
to any appreciable degree. 

It is doubtful if the planning staffs 
of the average metropolitan city of 30 
years ago, if it had any, could have 
planned effectively to cope with the 
present situation, or would have been 
permitted to accomplish the work 
necessary by budget-conscious city 
councils. With the realization of the 
acute problem today, however, we 
can have no further excuse for not 
attacking the problem vigorously and 
with all the resources in brain and 
ingenuity at our command. 
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One of the most difficult problems 
posed by the fringe, and one which is 
attracting the attention of experts in 
the field all over the country, is that 
of providing mass transportation to 
the outer limits of the metropolitan 
area when the ability to provide such 
transportation adequately within the 
city limits from revenues derived 
from such utility is doubtful. Cer- 
tainly a solution to this problem must 
be found in the not-too-distant 
future or cities will choke to death 
with traffic. 


Business Decentralized 


The exodus to the suburbs has, of 
course, created the need for local 
stores and other types of commercial 
enterprise. This has had a tendency 
to create a dispersion of business 
from the central district of the city. 
Whether this is good or bad, in view 
of the atomic age we are presumed to 
be entering, has not been made ap- 
parent as yet, in my opinion. This 
trend, however, has pointed to the 
need for proper and adequate zoning 
regulations in the fringe area, regula- 
tions that would be comparable to 
those in the adjacent city. 

It is imperative that, if a planner 
is to do the job required of him, he 
must have tools to work with. One of 
these tools should be some sort of 
regional planning commission which 
would make easier and less painful to 
all the transition from the suburbs to 
the city. Ladislas Segoe, eminent 
planning consultant, has said: 


An effective county, regional or 
metropolitan planning agency, in the 
operation of which the planning 
agency of the central city would play 
an important part, could do the job. 
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Close cooperation between the city 
and county or metropolitan planning 
agencies, with interlocking member- 
ship and a joint staff, has been found 
a workable arrangement. Under such 
an arrangement, the planning agency 
of the central city ought to have an 
overriding voice in the formulation 
of plans, planning policies and prac- 
tices applicable to the prospective 
urban areas, that is to say, those 
areas which sooner or later are likely 
to become parts of the city. 

The special interest of the city in 
these fringe areas has been recog- 
nized in the planning legislation of 
some states by giving the city plan- 
ning agency jurisdiction in respect to 
subdivision regulations and zoning in 
the unincorporated areas some miles 
beyond the city limits—in cases 
where no county, township or region- 
al planning agency exists to super- 
vise the development of these areas. 


Investigate Consequences 

Whether such an agency is avail- 
able or not, it is my firm belief that 
no metropolitan city should ever 
annex, or otherwise absorb, fringe or 
suburban areas without first giving 
serious consideration to the conse- 
quences. To assist such considera- 
tion, the city should authorize and 
obtain from its planning commission, 
or other competent agency or authori- 
ty, a complete and thorough study 
and analysis of the entire situation. 
Such a report should include a study 
of: 

1. Population densities and trends, 

2. Land use and existing zoning 
regulations, if any, and how these 
would fit into the city’s general plan, 

3. Social conditions, 

4. Existing and prospective eco- 
nomic and industrial resources, 
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5. Water supply, 

6. Sanitation and drainage, 

7. Utilities and the extent of the 
need to expand these facilities, 

8. Garbage and refuse collection 
and disposal, 

9. Fire protection, 

10. Schools, 

11. Transportation, 

12. The extent and type of plat- 
ting including an analysis of street 
adequacy, 

13. The extent and character of 
street improvements, including a 
study of the need for future arterials, 

14. And last, but most important, 
a determination of the future reve- 
nues that can be derived from the 
area and the relation of these reve- 
nues to the cost of providing essential 
services. 

I am thoroughly convinced that no 
city can afford to overlook the fact 
that annexation of a purely residen- 
tial area is a financial loss, taxwise, 
for many years to come; possibly it 
may never pay its way and any city 
which annexes substantial fringe areas 
without first having studied carefully 
the cost and extent of the services to 
be provided these areas and the in- 
come to be derived therefrom is court- 
ing disaster. 

It follows that, unless other sources 
of revenue, preferably from industrial 
and commercial properties within the 
fringe area, can be tapped, annexation 
can result either in a decrease in the 
quality and the extent of services pro- 
vided the residents within the old 
limits of the city, or an increase in 
taxes to maintain former standards. 
Proper planning to accomplish the in- 
tegration of these areas should not 
overlook the desirability of requiring 
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the suburbanite to pay in some man- 
ner for services he obtains from the 
city prior to annexation — a payroll 
tax has been adopted in some cities to 
accomplish this end. He should also 
be required to assume upon annexa- 
tion his fair share of outstanding city 
indebtedness for capital improve- 
ments from which he derives a sub- 
stantial benefit. 

It has long been recognized by stu- 
dents of government that a method of 
annexation such as exists in most 
western states, which leaves the in- 
itiative to annex with the elector of 
the suburb, is an antiquated and ar- 
chaic procedure. No official can plan 
properly or adequately for the inte- 
gration of the fringe area with the 
city if the city is denied the oppor- 
tunity of absorbing such of these 
areas as are necessary not only for its 
welfare but also for that of the fringe 
resident. Cities certainly should be 
afforded at least the right to initiate 
proceedings leading to annexation. 

Unfortunately, some cities which 
have attained the enviable right of 
home rule with more or less unlimited 
power to annex have, in my opinion, 
abused this privilege of annexing 
large areas without giving proper 
thought to the safeguards outlined 
here. The Virginia plan of annexation 
by the action of an impartial tribunal 
is an interesting example of con- 
trolled annexation at the initiative of 
the city and warrants study by other 
states. 

In addition to the fringe related 
problems already described is one 
which is causing great concern to city 
governments, particularly in eastern 
and midwest cities, i.e., the blighted 
areas which have occurred as a result, 
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in part, of the exodus to the suburbs. 
The need, and legislative and finan- 
cial means, for redeveloping these 
areas are occupying the attention of 
some of our best minds today. Also 
consideration for aesthetics should 
not be overlooked in our planning for 
the entire metropolitan area. 

Proper planning for the future 
integration and development of the 
fringe requires courage, talents of 
many sorts, money and a sixth sense 
to enable the planner to foresee just a 
little way, at least, into the future. 
A planner is a composite of many 
professions. Among other things he 
must be a visionary, albeit a practical 
one; he must be an economist, a 
sociologist, an engineer, architect and 
lawyer; he must be a student of gov- 
ernment, a politician and, probably 
more then anything else, he must be a 
diplomat. 


Plan with Vision 


When we consider what has hap- 
pened to cities and the metropolitan 
areas surrounding them in the space 
of just a quarter century, we must 
recognize the need to plan courage- 
ously and thoughtfully for the future 
city. We must also determine com- 
prehensive planning policies and de- 
velop planners who are capable of 
carrying out these policies to their 
proper conclusion. 

If we are to plan with vision for 
what the future can hold for us, we 
must make our legislators and local 
governing bodies aware of the acute 
need for legislation that will enable 
cities and their fringe areas to ac- 
complish the solution of the countless 
problems confronting them. Some 
states have created interim commit- 
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tees of the legislature to study these 
problems and to prepare and recom- 
mend remedial legislation for ap- 
proval. 

Any plan for integration requires 
money. The city, with its large tax 
base, must pay the major share of the 
cost. The suburbanite must also 
recognize that it is no longer cheaper 
to live in the country and be willing 
to assume a reasonable and proper 
share of the cost of the facilities pro- 
vided by the city that make for his 
welfare. 

Industry also must be made to 
realize that it depends on and owes 
the city far more than the tax dollar 
it pays, if it pays at all. The major 
industries of Seattle are just outside 
the city limits, yet they require and 
obtain from the city most of the 
necessary facilities at little if any 
cost. George Romney, president of 
the Nash-Keivinator Corporation and 
the American Motor Company, ac- 
knowledged this fact in a speech be- 
fore the American Society of Planning 
Officials in Detroit nearly three years 
ago. He spoke most convincingly of 
the many ways the motor industry 
was endeavoring to aid Detroit in 
reaching solutions to problems for 
which, admittedly, the industry was 
primarily responsible. Would that we 
had more George Romneys! 

In conclusion, I find the words of 
Walter Blucher, past executive direc- 
tor of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, particularly apropos. 
He states: 

We haven't yet achieved a satis- 
factory form of government in this 
country to handle the problems of the 
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metropolitan area. Here we are—the 
greatest nation on earth. We some- 
times think that we have more intel- 
ligence, more talent, more brains, 
more know-how, more in the way of 
resources, than any other nation in 
the world. It would be a good thing 
for us to stop and ask ourselves 
whether this is true, in view of the 
problems we have created for our- 
selves and of the dearth of our solu- 
tions for these problems. 


METROPOLIS IN MINIATURE 
(Continued from page 14) 
attractive resort and residential area 
will not be lost through the inability 
to maintain the public amenities 
which contribute so much to the 
health, safety, economy and beauty 

of a community. 

Another important reason for solv- 
ing the urban problems of the Gulf 
Beaches as soon as possible is the 
advantage that will be afforded in 
preparing the way for metropolitan 
expansion in the future. If the trends 
of the past few years continue, it 
seems quite likely that the entire 
Tampa — St. Petersburg area may 
shortly become a single large metro- 
politan unit, entailing the organiza- 
tion of a central government for 
handling its common problems. If so, 
both the possibility of preserving a 
high type community on the islands 
within this framework and the in- 
fluence that the beaches can exert in 
determining the form and responsi- 
bilities of the larger government will 
be dependent in no small part on the 
prior existence of a well administered 
system of municipal services in their 
particular area. 
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Unjust Districting 
Invalidated 


Apportionments Upset in 
Three Mid-western States 
NDER a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in Missouri, following a some- 
what similar ruling in Arkansas in 1952, 
gerrymandered legislative districts have 
been held to be invalid; and in Novem- 
ber 1955, Governor Walter J. Kohler of 
Wisconsin vetoed an apportionment meas- 
ure as too inequitable. 

State courts have generally declined 
to rule on the legality of legislative and 
congressional districts, stating that estab- 
lishment of district boundaries is a politi- 
cal decision not reviewable by the courts. 
The forthright action of the Missouri 
and Arkansas courts may presage a con- 
trary trend. 

The Missouri decision affected only the 
seven senatorial districts within the city 
of St. Louis, but it may cause other legis- 
lative districts in St. Louis County and 
the city to be challenged, as well as the 
state’s congressional districts.1 It was 
the first anti-gerrymandering decision of 
the court under the provisions of the 
1945 state constitution. The court held 
that none of the new districts was com- 
pact and that the election commissioners 
had disregarded geographical features 
that might be viewed as reasonable na- 
tural boundaries. Under the state consti- 
tution, the St. Louis election board is 
responsible for drawing district maps 
within the city. The districting ruled to 
be invalid was made in 1952. The board 
was directed to establish new districts for 
the 1956 senatorial election. 

1 A suit brought by Paul W. Preisler 
had been dismissed by the St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court, which was overruled by the 
Supreme Court. 
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The court said, “It appears from the 
board’s own experts that the most ex- 
treme violations of the standard of com- 
pactness were not made for the purpose 
of obtaining equality of population but 
instead created the greatest inequality.” 

In Arkansas, under a 1936 constitu- ; 
tional amendment (initiated), districting | 
for the legislature is done by a board of 
apportionment consisting of the governor, 
the secretary of state and the attorney — 
general. The Supreme Court, on applica- 
tion of any citizen and taxpayer, is em- 
powered to compel the board to act, and 
also “to revise any arbitrary action of © 
or abuse of discretion by the board in 
making any such apportionment.” The 
board’s apportionments after the 1940 
and 1950 federal censuses were challenged ‘ 
and the court revised them. In 1941 it ' 
directed that each of two counties be 
given an additional representative and 
that each of two others lose a representa- 
tive. In 1951 it directed the board to 
make a new apportionment by February 
1, 1952, which was done. The result was 
challenged and in 1952 the court itself 
drew up a considerably different plan as 
a substitute for the board’s apportion- 
ment.2 Professor Manning J. Dauer, 
University of Florida, has called this the 
ultimate in judicial review of apportion- 
ment. 

Governor Kohler of Wisconsin on No- 
vember 26 acted in opposition to his 
Republican party organization by vetoing 
a Republican-sponsored bill that would 
have set up new boundary lines for the 
two congressional districts in Milwaukee 
County. It had been denounced as a 
gerrymander bill to insure Republican 
control of the fifth district by shifting the 


2 Pickens v. Board of Apportionment, 
246 S.W.2nd 556. See Methods of Re- 
apportionment, by Kenneth C. Sears. 
University of Chicago Law School, 1952. 
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village of Wauwatosa and other Re- 
publican areas adjacent to the city of 
Milwaukee to the fifth district, which is 
fairly evenly divided between the parties 
and now has a Democratic congressman. 
Several Democratic Milwaukee wards 
would have been shifted from the fifth 
district to the fourth, which has been 
Democratic for many years. 

In exercising his veto power Governor 
Kohler said that the bill, “while provid- 
ing some minor improvement in the 
boundary between the two districts, ig- 
nores a larger and more urgent problem 
—the disparity of population which exists 
between the fourth and fifth districts and 
the other congressional districts of the 
state.” He recommended that the 1957 
legislature enact a bill to correct the ex- 
isting inequities among the various con- 
gressional districts. 


Governors Initiate Study 
of Metropolitan Areas 


A study of the problems of metropoli- 
tan areas, which the Council of State 
Governments has been directed to make 
by a resolution adopted by the governors 
of 45 states at the 47th Annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Chicago, is being 
carried on with the objective of preparing 
a report by the end of May 1956. John 
C. Bollens, associate professor of political 
science at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, has been appointed to direct 
the study. He has done extensive re- 
search and consultation on metropolitan 
and fringe-area matters and has con- 
tributed an annual section on these prob- 
lems to the Municipal Year Book since 
1949. 

The resolution directs the council “to 
make a study of the problems of metro- 
politan area governments and to formu- 
late recommendations for changes in local 
government organization in these areas, 
including desirable changes in state legis- 
lation.” A report is to be submitted to 
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the 1956 meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

The resolution also states: “Spectacu- 
lar changes in population patterns, in 
the expanding national economy and in 
requirements for governmental services, 
have made the modern metropolitan area 
a principal problem in local government. 
By Census Bureau definition there are 
about 170 such areas, each of which in- 
cludes a central city of 50,000 or more 
population and an urban fringe. Already 
the majority of the nation’s population 
lives in metropolitan areas and the 
growth in population in their suburbs 
continues at a rate several times that of 
the increase of population in the country 
as a whole.” 


Four Amendments 
Adopted in Maine 


The people of Maine adopted four 
amendments to the state constitution last 
September; they had been submitted to 
popular vote by the 1955 legislature. The 
subject matter of the amendments fol- 
lows: (1) to eliminate the requirement 
that the governor be a native-born citizen 
of the United States; instead he must 
have been a citizen for fifteen years and a 
Maine resident for five years; (2) to 
extend the pardoning powers of the gov- 
ernor and council to include juvenile de- 
linquency offenses; (3) to exempt school 
building authority rental agreements 
from the municipal debt limit; and (4) 
to clarify absentee voting laws so as to 
permit members of the regular army to 
vote in county elections. 


Florida Conference on 
Federal-state Relations 


Florida State University, at Tallahas- 
see, was the scene of the First Florida 
Conference on Federal-state Relations, on 
November 18, 1955. It was held at the 
time of the university “homecoming,” 
and was so well received it is expected 
to be followed by similar conferences 
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each year, according to Dean Wilson K. 
Doyle of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration. In the audience were members 
of the state cabinet, legislature and su- 
preme court as well as students, alumni 
and other citizens and public officials. 
The conference chairman was Represen- 
tative Bob Sikes of Florida’s third con- 
gressional district. 

After greetings by Florida Governor 
Leroy Collins and President Doak S. 
Campbell of the University, Howard 
Pyle, former governor of Arizona and 
now a member of President Eisenhower's 
staff, discussed the report of the Federal 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. This was followed by a panel on 
“Government's Role in Education,” the 
panel members being Mr. Pyle; John R. 
Rackley, deputy U.S. commissioner of 
education; Thomas D. Bailey, Florida 
superintendent of public instruction; 
Fred Kent, chairman, Florida Board of 
Control; and Sam M. Gibbons, chairman 
of the Committee on Education, Florida 
House of Representatives. The panel 
considered existing federal grant-in-aid 
programs for public schools and their 
possible improvement, and questions as 
to their extension to include financial sup- 
port for school construction and for oper- 
ation and maintenance of public schools; 
also the possibility of federal grant-in-aid 
programs for state universities, for public 
libraries and for scholarships. 

Despite various differences in view- 
points, the panel was reported as gen- 
erally agreed that the states have not 
been assuming their full responsibility in 
education, within their resources, and 
that any extension of federal aid should 
be for emergency situations and in the 
form of loans rather than grants. 


Operation of Federal Grants 
Appraised in Michigan 
The Commission on Intergovernmental 


Relations appointed by Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams of Michigan in March 1954, 
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to evaluate the operation of federal grant- 
in-aid programs in Michigan, has gen- 
erally approved such programs, with 
recommendations for greater freedom in 
administration by the state. In a brief 
report issued in the latter part of 1955, 
the commission urges extension of grants, 
particularly as to public assistance, high- 
ways, civil defense and public school 
construction; a consolidation of various 
specific existing grants into single grants 
of more general nature; and earlier an- 
nouncement of the amounts of grants so 
as to assist in state and local budgeting 
and planning of programs. 

The 27 members of the commission, 
the chairman of which was Clark J. 
Adams, included representatives of the 
many types of activities in Michigan 
which receive federal assistance. These 
were said to involve nearly 40 more or 
less distinct services and to relate to 
nine major governmental activities; and 
out of the total some 22 specific grants 
were selected for study representing 85 
per cent of the funds received from the 
federal government. The total of such 
funds exceeds $100,000,000, which is 
about 10 per cent of total state and local 
taxes. 

As to public assistance, which receives 
the largest share of the federal funds, 
divided between old age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the commission recommended 
extension of grants to general relief, adult 
hospitalization and child foster care. It 
favored a single grant for public as- 
sistance to be used, under federal controls 
similar to those of the present multiple 
grants, at the discretion of the state legis- 
lature to maintain minimum standards 
of living for all needy persons. 

In public health a general grant was 
urged in place of the six separate grants 
now made. 

As to highway construction, it was 
proposed that the national interest in an 
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adequate, integrated highway system, as 


reflected in the present allocation of 
federal funds, should be reappraised, with 
greater recognition of the factors of 
population, ‘highway use and motor ve- 
hicle registration; and that the federal 
government contribute from 75 to 90 per 
cent of total construction cost of the 
specially designated interstate highway 
system, instead of 60 per cent. 

A single grant for vocational education 
was recommended instead of grants for 
specific categories of instruction. 

As to public housing and urban re- 
development, it was suggested that a 
study be made of the possible need for 
additional state enabling legislation and 
for state financial assistance, particularly 
as to the redevelopment, conservation and 
rehabilitation provisions of the federal 
housing act of 1954. 

Additional federal funds for civil de- 
fense were recommended. 

Continued aid for airport construction 
was urged, but with less detailed federal 
supervision and less discretionary au- 
thority on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in allocation of 
funds. 

No changes as to the 1954 aid pro- 
grams for vocational rehabilitation, un- 
employment insurance and employment 
service were suggested. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


In San Pasto, Cattrornra, (1950 
population 14,476) the city council estab- 
lished the office of city manager. A writ- 
ten and oral examination for the position 
was conducted, with fourteen applicants. 

The city council of Banninc, CALi- 
ForNIA, (7,034) has adopted the council- 
manager plan and has appointed a 
manager. 

In Mucnican the following cities 
adopted the council-manager plan in De- 
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cember: on the 5th, Bricuton (1,861); 
on the 6th, Mapison Hetcuts; on the 
12th, Troy; and on the 13th, NorTHviLle 
(3,240). Imiay City, MICHIGAN, 
(1,654) adopted the council-manager plan 
on October 10. 

A recent postcard poll in WitraMs- 
TOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, conducted by 
the board of selectmen but paid for by 
the Williamstown Taxpayers Association, 
resulted in a vote of 776 for a change to 
the town manager plan of government, 
277 for no change, 263 for a change in- 
volving establishment of a department of 
public works, while 258 expressed no 
preference. When asked by the president 
of the association to appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a town manager charter, the 
selectmen stated that such a _ charter 
should be prepared by the people inter- 
ested. The association had endorsed the 
manager plan. 

In Norra Tonawanpna, New York, 
the city council on November 21 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution that the 
council president appoint a nonpartisan 
cormmittee to study advantages of the 
manager plan. 

At the November 8 election the town- 
ships of Epison (in Middlesex County) 
and Hamitton (in Mercer County), 
New Jensey, elected charter commissions 
to make charter studies. 

In Appevitte, SoutH CAROLINA, a citi- 
zens committee favoring the manager 
plan has mailed to all freeholders forms 
upon which to indicate whether they de- 
sire the city council to call an election on 
a change from the mayor-council plan 
to the council-manager plan. 

In Huntincton, West Viecinta, the 
city council has arranged for a vote on 
adoption of the council-manager plan at 
the May primary election. The All- 
Huntington Association has circulated a 
petition calling for a special election on 
the question at an earlier date. 
SouTHFrieLp, MICHIGAN, voters turned 
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down a council-manager charter on De- 
cember 12. 

In Des Praines, a Citizens 
Committee for City Manager has been 
formed and is reported to show substan- 
tial growth. It includes a number of city 
officials. 

A group of citizens in Rockxrorp, 
LINnoIs, is promoting the idea of counicil- 
manager government for that city. 

In Waukecan, the League 
of Women Voters and various other or- 
ganizations are studying the council- 
manager plan or are otherwise expressing 
interest. The local newspaper favors the 
plan. 

Petitions have been circulated in Jop- 
LIN, Missourt, seeking a special election 
on the question of planning a new char- 
ter. Joplin adopted the council-manager 
plan in 1954. 

In Aserpeen, Soutn Dakota, the 
American News urges, in view of the 
resignation of Mayor Gundersen, effective 


Manager Serves 
37 Years 


On October 15, 1955, L. J. Hous- 
ton, Jr., retired as City Manager 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, to 
which he had been appointed on 
the same date in 1918, thereby 
serving 37 years, the longest serv- 
ice of any manager in a single 
town since the manager movement 
started. 

Mr. Houston won the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Associa- 
tion’s 25-year service certificate in 
1943. 

There are now 75 managers who 
have been in the trade for 25 years 
in one or more communities. The 
previous record was held by Man- 
ager H. L. Woolhiser of Winnet- 
ka, Illinois, who served 34 years. 
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May 1 three years before the end of his 
term, that consideration be given to the 
adoption of the council-manager plan. 
Aberdeen had the manager plan for a 
brief period shortly after World War II 
but reverted to the commission plan. 
The newspaper suggests that the trial 
was insufficient. 

In Victoria, Texas, the charter com- 
mission has announced that a charter of- 
fering a choice between the council-man- 
ager plan and the strong-mayor plan 
will be submitted to the voters in Jan- 
uary. A majority of the commission 
expressed preference for the manager 
plan. 

Voters of Olympia, WASHINGTON, de- 
feated a proposal to adopt the council- 
manager plan 2,537 to 2,027. 

The city council of Winpsor, ONTARIO, 
at a special session on November 1, went 
on record as favoring the appointment of 
a city manager, to have such duties as 
the council may prescribe by by-law. It 
was also decided that no popular refer- 
endum on the council-manager form of 
government would be held prior to the 
1956 municipal election. 


Ceorgia Cities for Home 
Rule and Local Planning 


The Georgia Municipal Association at 
its convention last fall adopted a resolu- 
tion for cooperation by the association 
with the legislative committee appointed 
to study and draft home rule legislation 
to be presented to the next session of the 
legislature, with the “sincere hope” that 
proper home rule legislation will be 
adopted. 

Another resolution favors establish- 
ment of an official state planning agency 
and the enactment of modern enabling 
legislation to permit Georgia's cities, 
towns, counties and combinations thereof 
to establish and activate official local 
planning bodies. Legislation now in force 
was called antiquated and inadequate. 
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City Officials Little 
Known in Los Angeles 


A recent survey authorized by 
the city council of Los Angeles, 
California, a city of two million 
people, indicates that 70 per cent 
of the population cannot name 
their councilman and 15 per cent do 
not even know the name of the 
mayor. Sixty per cent do not 
know what a bond issue is and 
half do not know what a balanced : 
budget is—facts that help explain 
the voters’ failure to approve sev- 
eral recent routine bond issues, ac- 
cording to the American Municipal 
News. 


Annexation Activities 
Increasing in Nation 


Annexation is indicated to be one of 
the chief topics of the day in medium- 
sized American cities, according to a 
compilation of items in the November 
1955 American Municipal News. Besides 
a seven-square-mile addition to Des 
Moines, Iowa, noted in the December 
Review (page 578), the following activ- 
ities are reported: 

A Citizens’ Study Committee is urging 
that Oklahoma City expand to include 
four municijalit.es and nineteen outlying 
parcels of land, or about sixteen square 
miles. 

Suits filed by residents of eighteen 
areas outside Lexington, Kentucky, have 
halted temporarily the city’s action to 
annex the 14.7 square miles represented 
by the areas. 

Suburban municipalities around Cin- 
cinnati are urged by a Times-Star col- 
umnist to “sell” annexation to unincor- 
porated areas rather than wait until they 
are petitioned to enlarge their boundaries. 

While other municipalities puzzle the 
question of fiscal survival without ex- 
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pansion, Mayor Walter Chandler of 
Memphis and his city commissioners are 
making a study to see if the city can 
“afford” annexation of part of the Park 
Manor area in Southeast Memphis. 

Omaha will go west to encompass 
about sixteen square miles if city council 
favors a recent recommendation by the 
city planning commission. 

At the request of the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, a bill has been in- 
troduced in the State Senate which would 
strengthen Milwaukee's position in chal- 
lenging the formation of new suburban 
cities. 

A group of property owners in Edge- 
water, outside Denver, is raising its own 
funds for a professional study of the 
possible gains and hazards of annexation. 

Problems arising from the growth of 
DeKalb County around Atlanta have 
been given an airing in a series of articles 
in the Atlanta Journal and Constitution. 

Greater Cleveland is well on its way to 
setting up a fact-finding commission to 
study the tangle of governments in the 
area. 

The Missouri Supreme Court has up- 
held Kansas City’s right to annex terri- 
tory by a vote of the residents. 

Three square miles of territory on 
Little Rock’s west side are about to enter 
or have entered the city by petition of the 
residents since a 1951 referendum approv- 
ing the annexation of 4.2 square miles 
was outlawed. 

Professor Paul Kelso, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, reports that the city 
of Tucson, Arizona, on December 6, in 
its one annexation of the year, increased 
its population from an estimated 65,000 
to 85,000 and its area from twelve to 
eighteen square miles. The city extended 
fire, police and other services to the area 
immediately but will not be able to pro- 
vide municipal water services until it 
purchases the private companies now 
serving the area. The city is planning to 
begin the circulation of petitions for the 
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annexation of an even larger area. It 
is estimated that approximately 100,000 
persons of metropolitan Tucson still re- 
main outside corporate limits. 


Malden Abandons 
Bicameral Council 


The race for the position of last city 
‘to abandon the practice of electing two 
councils to perform the same functions is 
narrowed by the abandonment by Malden, 
Massachusetts, on November 8, of its 
two-chambered municipal legislature. A 
single eleven-man city council will be 
chosen in 1957. 

The bicameral council was never uni- 
versal among American cities, but was 
once widely prevalent. The cities which 
still cherish this antique arrangement are 
Danbury, Connecticut; Augusta and 
Waterville, Maine; Everett, Northamp- 
ton and Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
New York City. The council and board 
of estimate and apportionment in New 
York City, however, do not fully qualify 
as bicameral since there is much business 
which is done by the board of estimate 
without requiring approval by the coun- 
cil and the latter rarely plays a creative 
part in the city’s affairs. 

R.S.C. 


Alaska Police Chiefs 
Form Association 


Chiefs of police from various cities of 
Alaska met on October 22 and organized 
the Alaska Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The announced purpose of the 
association, as taken from the by-laws 
which were adopted, is “to promote 
sociability and friendship among its mem- 
bers; to promote efficiency in the per- 
formance of duties of the members as 
peace officers; to promote job security 
for members and also for the men under 
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their command; to promote interagency 
cooperation.” 

Chief T. H. Miller of Anchorage was 
elected president and Chief Carter Sey- 
mour of Seward, secretary-treasurer. 
Seward was selected as the site for the 
1956 annual meeting. 

The new group has joined the League 
of Alaskan Cities as an associate mem- 


ber. 
Victor FiscHer 
League of Alaskan Cities 


11 Brazilian Officials 
Study Government in Denver 


Eleven Brazilian governmental officials, 
ten of them from the city of Belo Hori- 
zonte in central Brazil, are undergoing 
a special one-year governmental training 
program at the University of Denver, 
sponsored jointly by the International 
Cooperation Administration (formerly 
Foreign Operations Administration) and 
the Brazilian government. They had been 
specially selected by competitive ex- 
amination on the basis of their ability and 
leadership in progressive city govern- 
ment. Besides the ten from Belo Hori- 
zonte the group includes the auditor of 
municipal budgets from the state of 
Parana. 

The intensive program being provided 
by the University School of Public Ad- 
ministration is designed to train key per- 
sonnel for top management positions in 
Brazilian cities. Some of the trainees 
will also work as municipal administra- 
tion consultants and in state municipal 
assistance agencies, according to Dr. 
Ellsworth E. Plank, director of the de- 
partment. The ten men and one woman 
will study through three quarters of 
formal course work followed by a three- 
month internship in Denver. Each will 
work in a city or state department com- 
parable to his own specialty. 
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City-county Study 
Committee Named 


Will Probe Sacramento 
Metropolitan Problem 


E Sacramento County Board of 

Supervisors and the Sacramento City 
Council decided at a joint meeting on 
November 30 to create a 21-member citi- 
zens commission to study the need for 
reorganizing local government in the 
county. The group will be known as 
the Sacramento Metropolitan Area Ad- 
visory Commission. Nine members will 
be appointed by the County Board of 
Supervisors, nine by the Sacramento 
City Council and three by the North 
Sacramento City Council. Members are 
to be appointed within 30 days. The 
city manager, the county executive and 
representatives of the district attorney's 
office and the city attorney's office will be 
ex officio members. 

The commision will consider consolida- 
tion of the city and county health depart- 
ments (now under the same health of- 
ficer) and the transfer of property assess- 
ment and tax collections to the county. 
What the other functions of the commis- 
sion will be, how it will operate and how 
it will be financed will be determined 
jointly by the city manager and the 
county executive. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that expenses will be shared by 
the city and the county. 

The joint action of the city and county 
is the culmination of a campaign waged 
by the Sacramento Bee,) Greater Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, League of 
Women Voters, Sacramento Metropolitan 
Area—A Problem 


1See “Fringe 


Child,” the Review, December 1955, page 
583, and page 28, this issue. 


Planning Association, local officials and 
other groups. 

Both City Manager Bartley W. Cav- 
anaugh and Marvin D. Tarshes, former 
assistant administrative officer of San 
Diego County, who succeeded Charles W. 
Deterding as county executive on January 
1, emphasized at the joint meeting on 
November 30 the complications involved 
in consolidating the health departments 
and transferring to the county the assess- 
ment of property and the collection of 
taxes. 

“I agree,” said City Manager Cav- 
anaugh, “that it seems sensible to con- 
solidate the assessment and tax collec- 
tion functions of the two governments. 
It seems silly, in fact, to have two men go 
out and assess the same piece of property. 

“But when you get into it there are 
several things you don’t foresee. 

“For instance, city assessments of the 
same property average 38 per cent higher 
than county assessments. If we use the 
county assessment, then, we would have 
to raise the city tax rate by 38 per cent. 

“This in itself would be simple, but 
the differences in assessment are not all 
the same. Every tax bill in Sacramento 
would be changed.” 

Cavanaugh and Tarshes also empha- 
sized the complexity of health department 
consolidation. Under California law the 
county is required to perform the basic 
health functions in cities if the city so 
desires. County enforcement of city 
health ordinances, however, will be done 
only under contract between the city and 
county. 

Ralph Dow of the Greater Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce urged a broad 
study of metropolitan problems. “We 
need a broad approach to these problems 
rather than specific, detailed work. A 
general program will pay off more than 
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close attention to all of this propaganda 
for annexation and other specific things.” 

This position was supported by Mrs. 
Doris Hollister, president of the Sacra- 
mento Metropolitan Planning Associa- 
tion. She urged that the part of the 
metropolitan area located across the 
Sacramento River in Yolo County also be 
included in the study. 

A 29-member urban government com- 
mittee was created in October by Greater 
North Area Chamber of Commerce. At 
its first meeting on October 10, it was 
indicated that the committee would co- 
ordinate its work with any metropolitan 
study group that might be established. 

The North Sacramento City Planning 
Commission is on record by a four-to- 
three vote as favoring annexation of that 
city to Sacramento. This action was 
taken in the midst of a public contro- 
versy between the council and the plan- 
ning commission. The council referred 
the proposal back to the commission with 
the request that a report be submitted to 
substantiate the recommendation. 

In addition to these developments, the 
Sacramento County School Boards As- 
sociation has requested that a study be 
made of the consolidation of the 42 school 
districts in the county. Twenty years 
ago there were 66 school districts in the 
county. 


Fringe Area — 
A Problem Child 


Eprtror’s Nore.—The article below is 
a continuation of an article of the same 
title appearing in the NationaL Mu- 
NiciPAL Review for December, pages 
583-587. Both are made up of excerpts 
from a series of articles a rin 
from September 27 to October 18, 1955, 
in the Sacramento (California) Bee, 
now published by that paper in - 
phlet form—Sacramento ... A Crisis 


of Growth. Author of the articles is 
—_—_ M. Blagden, associate editor of 
the Bee. 


{ROWING into a huge metropolitan 
area so fast it has not had time to 
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identify itself, the Sacramento community 
is desperately in need of an organizing 
principle. The fringe areas need all the 
services the cities give, yet they are not 
cities. They exist in a twilight area of 
government, unreachable either by the 
county, equipped for rural services, or 
by the city, equipped only to serve those 
within its borders. The solution of this 
basic problem—whether through con- 
solidation of functions, bigger districts, 
merger of county and city or annexation 
to the city—is the subject and quest of 
these articles. 

Functional consolidation, through merg- 
ing departments, contracting for services 
and enlarging county districts, is a device 
which is useful and available if the county 
can get its own house in order and if 
city and county can then mobilize bolder 
and more imaginative leadership. 

On a limited basis, assessment and 
health most notably, consolidation could 
bring efficiency and economies to the 
Sacramento area, once the county mod- 
ernized and improved its government. As 
the chief solution, there may be some 
hesitation. Each consolidation takes time. 
In this area this could be a fault, since it 
would give time for new cities to spring 
up, thereby complicating the problem. 

Two related methods for untangling the 
common problems of a metropolitan com- 
munity which are spread-eagled across 
the boundaries of cities, scores of districts 
and the county are: elimination of the 
major central city entirely from the 
county or merger of the city and county. 

If merger with the county were con- 
templated, the experience of San Fran- 
cisco warns that it would be unwise to 
permit any reduction in the size of the 
county which did not leave a large enough 
area to accommodate further urban ex- 
pansion. 

While city-county merger would go far 
to solve the fringe problem by simply 
blotting it out, most experts say it is 
an unlikely solution because of : 
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1. The sheer size and daring of the 
venture, 

2. The vested interests of five in- 
corporated cities in the county and of a 
hundred odd special districts and the 
people who have jobs in these jurisdic- 
tions, 

3. The problem of devising a system 
of political representation so neither ur- 
ban nor rural areas would hold a whip 
hand. 

The objection of size is phobic and 
mental; that of vested interests is partly 
justified, but policies are available for 
blanketing in many officeholders and 
dropping their jobs out as they die or 
retire; and the problem of political rep- 
resentation could be worked out by simple 
principles of districting. 

A bold proposal for mass annexation, 
which would multiply the present area of 
Sacramento City by nearly six times, is 
made by R. L. Rathfon, city planning di- 
rector, as the most sensible answer both 
to the needs of the city and the un- 


incorporated areas. 

The two basic obstacles to annexation 
are absent in the case of the Sacramento 
community. 

A chief obstacle usually is the existence 


of a great many small incorporated 
municipalities which will not give up 
their sovereignty. That obstacle does not 
exist in this area. North Sacramento is 
the only incorporated city close to Sac- 
ramento. The whole situation is fluid as 
it may never be again. This fluidity pre- 
sents the city and the fringe area with 
the rarest opportunity to _ integrate 
through annexation. 

The second obstacle is that the central 
city has the bulk of the industry or 
plenty of space in which to expand and 
does not particularly need new territory. 
Sacramento, with its mere 800 acres of 
remaining developable land and its enor- 
mous number of tax-exempt parks and 
government buildings, is not well set in 
terms of industry, most profitable from 
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Bexar County, Texas, Hires 
Medical Examiner 


A recent decision of the Bexar 
County (San Antonio), Texas, 
commissioners calls for the hiring 
of a county medical examiner to 
replace the justices of the peace 
acting as coroners. According to 
the commissioners this is the first 
Texas county to adopt a medical 
examiner system: whereby the 
County Medical Association will 
choose the examiner, who must be 
a licensed physician skilled in 
pathology. 


the tax viewpoint, or in terms of land for 
expansion. 

On the basis of the evidence produced 
by the Bee's necessarily limited study, a 
large annexation of the fringe areas to 
the city of Sacramento emerges as the 
most plausible solution for both the city 
and the fringes. 

The problem is clear enough and urgent 
enough to lead our community leaders to 
act swiftly to organize an areawide citi- 
zens study commission,! armed with paid 
experts to aid in finding the right answer 
to a big problem. 

When such a study is finished, the solu- 
tion proposed may be something other 
than annexation. If the facts present a 
better answer, well and good. The time 
was never better to move. A few years 
from now the chance may be gone, as all 
hope of integration is demolished by the 
formation of small, impoverished and un- 
digested incorporated cities. 


New Charter Proposed 
for Suffolk County, N. Y. 

A strong move has been launched to 
reorganize the government of Suffolk 


1 See page 27, this issue. 
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County, New York. The proposal has 
been initiated by R. Ford Hughes, Suf- 
folk Republican chairman. Immediate ob- 
jective is adoption of a county executive 
fom of government possible under the 
New York alternative county government 
law. There is indication of a preference 
for the system which provides for an ex- 
ecutive appointed to a four-year term by 
the county board of supervisors. 

Considering the adoption of the statu- 
tory option as a “standby” measure, Mr. 
Hughes noted, “What we need, and ul- 
timately will have, is a charter form of 
government similar to that originated 
and adopted by Nassau County in 1938.” 

The need for governmental reorganiza- 
tion in Suffolk County has become par- 
ticularly apparent with the increased 
suburban and industrial development of 
its western townships, which adjoin 
Nassau County. 


Initiate Training Program 


for Deputy Sheriffs 

The sheriff of Pima County (Tucson), 
Arizona, recently initiated a comprehen- 
sive training program for the deputy 
sheriffs of his staff. The program in- 


cludes instruction in classification of 
crimes, accident investigation, finger- 
prints, self-defense, auto fires, rescue, and 
firearms instruction and practice. The 
deputies are non-merit .system employees. 

Paut Ketso 
University of Arizona 


Permanent Registration Adopted 
by Third New York County 


The board of supervisors of Schenec- 
tady County, New York, by unanimous 
vote late in October 1955, adopted perma- 
nent personal registration, making its 
county the third to do so in New York 
State. The others are Broome and Nas- 
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sau Counties. The system will be used 
for the first time, in the city of Schenec- 
tady, in connection with the 1956 election. 
Local members of the League of Women 
Voters cooperated in studies preparatory 
to instituting the system. 

The New York State League of Wom- 
en Voters is working for amendments 
to make the present law less difficult to 
administer, and looks forward to the sys- 
tem’s being made mandatory throughout 
the state in the not-too-distant future. 

Westchester County early in December 
took a step toward permanent personal 
registration when its board of supervisors 
approved election law amendments, to be 
submitted to the legislature, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating certain technical dif- 
ficulties foreseen in connection with the 
application of P.P.R. to Westchester 
County. 


Medical Examiner System 
Studied in Wisconsin 


The 1955 Wisconsin legislature killed 
a good bill for a statewide medical ex- 
aminer system but directed its Legislative 
Council to study the problem. The latter, 
at a hearing December 9, drew some odd 
opposition. One speaker argued for delay, 
pleading that, pathologists being scarce, 
the medical schools should begin now to 
train pathologists so that they would be 
available ten years from now. Bernard 
H. Kemps, a linotype operator who has 
been an elective county coroner for five 
years and president of the Wisconsin 
Coroners Association, opposed the bill but 
urged that attendance at two-day annual 
training courses for coroners, now volun- 
tary, be made compulsory. 

A 1955 law prohibits funeral directors 
and embalmers from serving as coroners 
after 1957, such persons being in office 
currently in 38 of the 71 counties. 

R.S.C. 
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Proportional Representation . 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
° and Wm. Redin Woodward 


Cambridge Holds 


Sth P. R. Election 


Has Largest Number of 
Candidates Since 1941 


E Cambridge election on November 

8 attracted the largest number of 
candidates since the first P.R. contest in 
1941. Forty men and one woman, in- 
cluding eight incumbents and two school 
committee members, sought the nine 
places on the city council. Eighteen 
men and a woman, including two in- 
cumbents, competed for the six school 
committee seats. The total of 60 candi- 
dates has been exceeded only in 1941, 
when 83 contestants ran for office. 

Of the 41 candidates for city council, 
ten were endorsed by the Cambridge 
Civic Association; six of the nineteen 
school committee candidates received 
CCA endorsement. 

In the council race, seven of the in- 
cumbents and the two present school 
committee members were successful. One 
of the latter, Mrs. Pearl K. Wise, is the 
first woman to be elected to the council 
under P.R. For the second successive 
election, only a minority of the success- 
ful candidates was endorsed by the Civic 
Association, with four of its ten endorsed 
candidates being elected, including the 
new lady councillor. A fifth CCA candi- 
date finished tenth in the council race, 
failing to gain election by fewer than a 
hundred votes. 

In the school committee contest only 
one of the two incumbents gained re- 
election, and his candidacy was endorsed 
by the CCA. Of the five new members, 
two others had CCA endorsement, in- 
cluding the lone woman candidate. The 
seventh member of the school committee 


will be the mayor, who will be elected in 
January by the new council from among 
its members. 

Only one council candidate received a 


quota on first choices. Nobody received 
a quota on the first count for the school 
committee. Interestingly, all six who 
were elected to the school committee led 
also in the aumber of first-choice votes 
received, and eight of the nine elected 
to the council were among the nine first 
choice leaders.! 

Civic Association candidates collected 
approximately 43 per cent of the valid 
first-choice votes for city council and 39 
per cent of first choices for the school 
committee. 

A referendum to repeal P.R. was not 
on the ballot in this election, but the sub- 
ject was very much an issue with many 
of the non-CCA candidates. One of them, 
editor of the Cambridge edition of one 
of the Boston metropolitan daily news- 
papers, devoted considerable space to the 
ridiculing of P.R. during the two months 
preceding the election. 

While under present law a P.R. refer- 
endum cannot be scheduled until two 
years hence, the recent activities of anti- 
P.R. spokesmen suggest a partisan drive 
to get it on the ballot through special 
legislation next November. The repeal 
cf P.R. this fall in Lowell and Revere, 
and the earlier repeals in three other 
Massachusetts communities where P.R. 
education was allowed to lapse after the 
initial adoption, indicate that the Civic 


1 This, of course, is not a comparison 
with what would have happened without 
P.R., since the first P.R. count records 
one vote for each voter while majority 
election would have recorded nine. Fur- 
thermore, people often vote differently if 
they know they have alternative choices 
to fall back on if the first choice is de- 
feated.—Ebitor. 
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Association and other friends of P.R. in 
Cambridge would do well to renew their 
selling job without delay if their two 
recent P.R. referendum victories are to 
be repeated. Fortunately, Cambridge, like 
Worcester, has a better foundation of 
P.R. education on which to build than 
the other cities had. 

Eric H. Hanson, Executive Director 
Cambridge Civic Association 


Lowell Election 
Under P.R. 


In Lowell’s seventh and last P.R. elec- 
tion on November 8 Mayor John Janas 
led the poll and obtained more than the 
necessary quota of votes on first choices 
alone. He was elected to a fifth term on 
the nine-man city council. Another 
feature of the election was the success of 
Roger S. Hoar, who was eleventh on 
the first-choice tally and, as other choices 
became effective, gradually drew ahead 
of one incumbent and one former council- 
man who had received a slightly larger 
number of first choices than Hoar. 

Hoar and two others elected are new 
to the council, the remainder being re- 
elected incumbents. 

Elections in Lowell under P.R. have 
been nonpartisan. A glance at the names 
of the successful councillors indicates 
that, as in the earlier P.R. elections 
there, members of the various ethnic 
minorities (including the “Yankees”) 
which form natural communities in this 
cosmopolitan city were successful. Fears 
have been expressed that with the recent 
repeal of P.R. this will no longer be the 
case. 


Newspaper Slate 
Wins in Hamilton 


Four out of seven elected to the Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, city council in that city’s 
recent P.R. election were among the 
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twelve candidates endorsed by the Hamil- 
ton Journal-News as supporting the re- 
tention of good government in Hamilton. 
One of the four is a reelected incumbent, 
while the other three are new to the 
council. 

The opposition ticket of eight candi- 
dates reelected three councilmen but 
failed to add any new members to sup- 
port their campaign for a “change” in 
city administration, in spite of what the 
Journal-News referred to as “thousands 
of dollars spent during the long and care- 
fully planned campaign.” The newspaper 
pointed out editorially on November 11 
that “a bare 2 per cent of the votes made 
the margin of difference between the 
candidates who had indicated their desire 
to continue the present good government 
and the candidates who were presented 
as favoring a ‘change at City Hall.’” 

Of the four elected who favor the 
present city administration, two cam- 
paigned as part of the Forward Hamilton 
ticket and the other two ran as independ- 
ents. There were 22 candidates in all. 
A fourth member of the minority ticket 
managed to stand seventh on the count 
of first choices, but the supporters of this 
ticket were not numerous enough to elect 
him when the proportional feature of the 
count took effect to concentrate the votes 
of the majority group on its most 
favored candidates. 


LOCKING THE BARN DOOR 
(Continued from page 5) 

the executive departments are ap- 
pointed by and answerable to the 
governor and for whose actions the 
governor must account to the people. 

Governor Shivers complained in his 
defense that “ex-officio boards are 
something that ought not to exist.” 
No student of government will dis- 
agree with this classic statement. 


il 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 


School Conference 
Position Moderate 


President’s Federal Aid 
Plea Weakly Supported 


E White House Conference on Edu- 

cation, widely heralded in educational 
circles as an occasion when the public 
schools would at long last have a 
chance to dramatize their programs be- 
fore the American public, ended with a 
series of reports surprisingly moderate in 
tone. Although the reports were written 
by hand-picked representatives of numer- 
ous “panels” and were neither submitted 
to nor approved by the conference par- 
ticipants by formal action, the writers 
evidenced considerable restraint, and the 
outpouring of special pleading which had 
been expected in some quarters is notably 
lacking in the reports, as published ver- 
batim in The New York Times. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of 
the conference was its failure to en- 
thusiastically support President Eisen- 
hower’s filmed preconference address in 
which he advised the conferees that “if 
the federal government doesn’t step in 
with leadership and with providing 
credit and money where necessary, there 
will be a lack of schools in certain im- 
portant areas. And this cannot be al- 
lowed.” 

The President's assertion was equiv- 
ocally treated in the report on the sub- 
ject, “What Are Our School Building 
Needs?” This report stated that “The 
general consensus was this: no state rep- 
resented has a demonstrated financial in- 
capacity to build the schools it will need 
during the next five years. But, with the 
exception of a few states, none of the 
states presently has plans which indicate 
a political determination powerful enough 
to overcome all of the obstacles. Some 


territories and a few states may need out- 
side financial assistance.” 

Notwithstanding the foregoing finding 
of one panel, another panel, on “How 
Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and 
Operate Them?”, reported that “A sub- 
stantial majority felt that some states do 
not have sufficient financial resources to 
take care of the essential needs of the 
schools.” This panel further recomended 
federal aid, this section of its report 
reading : 

“The participants approved by a ratio 
of more than two to one the proposition 
that the federal government should in- 
crease its financial participation in public 
education. Of those favoring such in- 
crease, the overwhelming majority ap- 
proved an increase . . . for school build- 
ing construction. On the issue of federal 
funds to the states for local school opera- 
tion, the participants divided almost 
evenly. A very small minority was op- 
posed to federal aid for education in 
any form.” Also, “A majority agreed 
that all states and territories and the 
District of Columbia should be eligible 
for federal funds but that they should be 
granted only on the basis of demonstrated 
needs.” And also, “The delegates almost 
unanimously opposed any federal control 
over educational use of funds in local 
school districts. Accounting by the states 
to the federal government for fiscal pur- 
poses was not interpreted as federal con- 
trol of education.” 

Students of government finance and ad- 
ministration will note with approval, and 
perhaps surprise, that the conference re- 
ports are rife with suggestions for the 
improvement of school administrative 
methods, modernization of state and local 
tax and debt laws where advisable, re- 
habilitation of property tax enforcement 
in areas where equalization is defective 
and collection procedures ineffective, etc. 
Whereas preconference publicity had 
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strongly invited the conclusion that the 
public school professionals regarded them- 
selves as operating in some kind of juris- 
dictional vacuum, unfettered by the prin- 
ciples and problems common to all gov- 
ernment, the individual panel reports in- 
dicate that the conferees, at least, ap- 
preciated that public schools were as 
much a part of government as were 
police departments, fire departments, 
highways and the rest of the state-local 
services. 

Whether the conference threw needed 
light on the public school question only 
time will tell. The newspaper publicity 
on the proceedings appears to have been 
concentrated on the federal aid angle in 
many sections of the country, with only 
limited reportage as to the actual find- 
ings of the panel sessions. Some par- 
ticipants have objected, in fact, that the 
public has a distorted idea of the actual 
findings, since the qualifications and limi- 
tations expressed in the texts of the panel 
reports were not reproduced in the news- 
paper stories. Had the full texts been 
reported it would have been evident that 
pronouncements were lukewarm when 
headlines made the opinions appear hotly 
held. 

In any event, a few points regarding 
school finances call for some clarification. 
Implicit in the panel findings, as in the 
preconference publicity, is the idea that 
the public schools have somehow fared 
badly at the hands of the taxpayer. How 
else would it result that we lack schools, 
teachers, etc., to meet the needs of the 
currently large crop of children? In point 
of fact, the schools, for all their problems, 
have been making out relatively well— 
better, in fact, than most of the “billion 
dollar” state and local government pro- 
grams. In 1954, the last year for which 
data are available from the Governments’ 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, state and local direct expenditures 
for elementary and secondary schools ag- 
gregated $8,896,000,000. This was 213 
per cent more than had been expended in 
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1946 and 294 per cent more than was ex- 
pended in 1940. By way of comparison, 
the increase in total state-local direct ex- 
penditures for general government in 
1946-54 was 178 per cent and in 1940-54 
was 233 per cent. 

The gain in elementary and secondary 
school expenditures in 1940-54 was ex- 
ceeded, among the “billion dollar” general 
government programs at the state-local 
level, only by that for hospitals, which in 
1954 were 336 per cent higher than in 
1940. As compared with 1940, the 1954 
expenditures for highways were up 251 
per cent, for fire and police protection 
197 per cent, and for welfare 165 per cent. 
In the period 1950-54, however, the ele- 
mentary and secondary school expendi- 
ture gain was the largest of the big-pro- 
gram group, 53 per cent compared with 
45 per cent for highways, 42 per cent for 
hospitals, 41 per cent for fire and police 
protection, 4 per cent for welfare, and 35 
per cent for all state-local general gov- 
ernment direct expenditures. 


No Discrimination 


These figures suggest that there has 
been no “discrimination” against the pub- 
lic schools in apportioning tax revenues 
among the various services of state and 
local government. Nor is the fact that 
the gain in school expenditures exceeded 
most other big-program gains in 1940-54 
and exceeded all other such programs in 
1950-54 accounted for by the fact that the 
schools alone had pressing problems of 
meeting expanded demands for service. 
All phases of government were in fact 
facing rapidly expanding demands for 
their services. 

The White House Conference reports 
will do an ill-service to clarifying and 
solving the multiple purposes of state and 
local government if they serve to obscure 
the foregoing facts. They may also con- 
tribute to future confusion if certain of 
the assertions or assumptions voiced in 
panel reports go unchallenged. One of 
the most significant of the panel state- 
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ments requiring analysis is that having 
to do with the question of “federal con- 
trol of education” and quoted above. 


The panel reports, and much other 
written material on the question of fed- 
eral aid to schools, disclose that the 
school people and the administrative and 
finance people are talking about two 
different things when they use the words 
“federal control.” Public school repre- 
sentatives are talking about control of 
the curriculum, of teaching methods, of 
so-called educational standards. And in 
speaking of control in this sense, they 
are probably correct in their assertion 
that federal aid to local schools need not 
and will not bring with it federal “con- 
trol” of education. 


However, when the fiscal and adminis- 
trative experts use the words “federal 
control,” they are talking about some- 
thing entirely different than are their 
school friends. They are talking about 
the imposition of administrative and fiscal 
standards of the kind which have always 
been prerequisites for federal grants or 
donations to states or local units, and 
properly so. And, when these people say 
that federal aid to local schools will bring 
with it federal “control” of education, 
they are talking good sense and un- 
doubtedly forecasting just what may 
reasonably be expected unless the Con- 
gress abandons al! sense of responsibility 
or continuity of legislative policy. 

This columnist is entirely unimpressed 
by the assertion that some few but un- 
named states “do not have sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to take care of the es- 
sential needs of the schools,” but is in- 
clined to think that if there is a present 
justification for federal aid it may rest 
on the hope of imposition of federal ad- 
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ministrative and fiscal standards as con- 
ditions to such aid. The states themselves 
have pioneered the way, properly using 
state aid as a tool to encourage the con- 
solidation of small! districts, the adherence 
to school terms of minimum length, the 
use of prescribed budget and accounting 
procedures, etc. But there are still some 
areas where progress in these lines has 
lagged notably. 


Reduce Districts 


Perhaps federal aid can be the leverage 
to reduce the number of school districts 
(going down the list alphabetically, in 
1954 Iowa still had 4,477 separate school 
systems, Minnesota 4,996, Nebraska 6,113, 
South Dakota 3,388 and Wisconsin 
4,591), or to “encourage” backward states 
in other worthy contacts with progress. 
A condition of federal aid might even be 
that public school administrators be re- 
quired to be graduates of accredited 
schools of business administration or pub- 
lic administration, and not merely of 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 

As this department goes to press in 
mid-December, key participants and staff 
personnel of the White House Conference 
on Education are still busy in Washing- 
ton preparing the final reports. On the 
basis of the panel reports published dur- 
ing the course of the conference, the final 
reports may be expected to throw light 
rather than merely generate heat. For 
the time being, at least, the educational 
edition of the fragmentation bomb failed 
to go off, and the public schools are still 
part of the federal-state-local system of 
government. 

Next month, this department will take 
a look at highways, another field where 
diversivist movements have been evident 
in recent years. 
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Citizen Action 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Students Lack 
Political Knowledge 


Philadelphia Civic 

Group Makes Survey 

Epitor’s Nore.—The article below is 

from the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 

of October 23, 1955. It was red 

by J. Loman of the Bulletin’s 
staff. 

ONG concerned about the “political ig- 

norance” of a large percentage of 
Philadelphians, the Committee of Seventy 
conducted a test of the political know- 
ledge of high school and college students. 

Results of the test showed that the 
students, too, know little about the practi- 
cal working of politics, said Harry K. 
Butcher, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy. 

The test, drafted with the cooperation 
of experts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School of Education, was given 
to more than 3,000 pupils at five public 
high schools, one private school and three 
colleges early this year. An analysis of 
the test recently was concluded. 

Scores attained in the test increased in 
direct proportion to the number of years 
the student had attended school. Out of 
a possible 100, the scoring by grades was 
as follows: 


Butcher said the test showed weakness 
on these points: 

Organization of the parties, from divi- 
sion committeeman through the national 
committee ; 

Influence of the parties in selecting the 
men who run government and determine 
the policy of government; 


Duties of the various party committees 
and committeemen from the neighbor- 
hood to the national level; 

Purpose of primary elections; 

Requirements for registration; 

Political figures, other than outstand- 
ing personalities ; 

Philadelphia politics, government and 
personalities in general. 

From interviews with those who took 
the test, Butcher said that many pupils 
disliked civics or poiitical science on 
grounds that the courses had no appeal, 
were dull or were required by the 
schools. 

The Committee of Seventy director 
called for animation of the courses. 

“How did President Tyler win? How 
did Franklin D. Roosevelt stay in the 
White House for twenty years? Why 
does Mayor Clark think Dilworth will 
succeed him? 

“Teach them that and show them how 
politics work. 

“If the public schools do not educate 
in the techniques of politics, where can 
the voter pick it up? He can’t at home, 
because the old man never had the politi- 
cal education.” 

An assistant to Butcher, Frank W. 
Dressler, pointed out that before the 1953 
state law requiring courses in govern- 
ment in the ninth grade, 90 per cent of 
pupils received this instruction in the 
twelfth grade. 

But, said Dressler, of the some 18,000 
pupils who enter the public school sys- 
tem each year only half complete twelve 
full years of schooling; they start drop- 
ping out in large numbers at the ninth 
grade. 

The need for an expanded program of 
political education in the city’s schools 
was acknowledged by Helen C. Bailey, 
associate superintendent in charge of 
curriculum. 
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“Building of citizenship is one big aim 
of education,” she said. 

Miss Bailey warned against the danger 
of involving the schools in politics be- 
cause the system is a tax-supported in- 
stitution. 

Hard to Be Nonpartisan 

“A teacher keen on politics,” she said, 
“finds it difficult to be nonpartisan. One 
teacher, who showed the weaknesses and 
strengths of both parties, was accused by 
parents of being both pro-Republican and 
pro-Democrat. 

“It takes a gifted teacher to do a skill- 
ful job in making the course exciting. 
The children feel far removed. You must 
talk goodies and baddies to them and 
this the schools can’t do. 

“We are emphasizing Pennsylvania and 
city government against a background of 
the national government.” 

Miss Bailey says that the Philadelphia 
school system has done more to interest 
the teachers and pupils in politics than 
has any other city. 

This has been accomplished with the 
aid of television, radio, the Committee 
of Seventy and representatives of both 
parties, she said. 

Allan H. Wetter, superintendent of 
schools, agreed with Miss Bailey on 
keeping politics out of the schools. 

He said the system has “a responsibil- 
ity to the parents, we do what they 
want.” 

However, he said, the schools are doing 
their part in political education with vot- 
ing machine demonstrations and the use 
of the machines in the election of stu- 
dent councils. 

Speakers on politics are invited to lec- 
ture at the schools. At election time, 
there 2re discussions of platforms “in an 
unbiased manner.” 

In its report on the test, the Commit- 
tee of Seventy called for changes in the 
training of teachers. 

“In many cases teacher trainees may 
complete four years of college without 
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taking a single course in the fundamentals 
of politics,” the report alleged. 

Dr. E. Duncan Grizzell, dean of Penn's 
[University of Pennsylvania] School of 
Education, agreed that teachers should 
have a broad background in social 
studies. At the university “we encourage 
and stimulate work in political science,” 
he said. “I find that all have a definite 
interest in political affairs.” 


Training Teachers 

“However,” Dean Grizzell added, 
“there is a lack of contact with political 
life for those preparing to teach in the 
secondary schools. Those training for 
elementary schools get more of this in 
their contacts with schools and social 
agencies. 

“We want the teachers to become citi- 
zens in the community in which they 
work.” 

In giving the tests to students at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple Uni- 
versity and Bryn Mawr College, the 
Committee of Seventy had out-of-state 
students take them. They were not given 
a portion concerning Philadelphia. 

In most cases they approximated the 
norms for their grade level. But a group 
from Cleveland, Ohio, was well above 
average. 

The reason, Butcher said, is that “the 
political climate there has been changed 
by the schools.” 

The Cleveland students said that they 
participated in partisan politics, rang 
doorbells and actively campaigned for 
candidates. They said that mock elections 
were held in the schools for the actual 
candidates and these elections took on 
real seriousness. 

A survey on political attitudes was 
taken at Temple University as a corollary 


to the test. Students were asked: Are 

you interested in politics? The results: 
22.5% 
68.4% 


a 
a. 
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A similar survey among high school 
students revealed about the same per- 
centages. The pupils made comments on 
their reason for answering no as follows: 


“To much scandal; too crooked; be- 
cause I want to make money; too many 
headaches; because I don’t want to be 
unjustly called a traitor; it’s a very 
crude business, with many enemies.” 

Those who answered yes said it was 
“to become president, a deputy sheriff, 
so that I'll know how to vote for the 
best men, so that I'll know how crooked 
politicians really are.” 


Citizen Groups 
Elect Candidates 


More and more citizen groups are sup- 
porting slates of candidates for city 
councils and other local offices, and a 
number had marked success at the polls 
in November. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, the mayor and 
all six councilmen were elected with the 
support of the Charter Government Com- 
mittee by overwhelming majorities. The 
committee was organized in 1949 to pro- 
mote the so-called “strong manager plan,” 
which the citizens secured by charter 
amendment after many years during 
which the manager had no clear-cut au- 
thority and council members dabbled in 
administrative affairs. 

The Citizens Charter Committee of 
Hartford, Connecticut, elected five of the 
nine councilmen chosen in that city’s elec- 
tion, including the mayor who is a mem- 
ber of the council. This victory was 
despite the fact that the Democratic and 
Republican parties entered the contest as 
parties although the city’s charter calls 
for nonpartisan elections. “It’s a victory 
for the citizens, for principles, for in- 
dependence in the council,” said the new 
mayor, Joseph V. Cronin. 

Six out of nine for city council and 
three out of six for school committee is 
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the score for the Citizens “Plan E” As- 
sociation in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The Medford (Massachusetts) Plan E 
Civic Association won a decisive victory 
on November 8 when it secured a major- 
ity of four out of seven seats on the city’s 
council. For school committee the as- 
sociation won five of the six seats. 

The Citizens League and other civic 
groups of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, re- 
elected Mayor Lawrence A. McCarthy 
by a 65 per cent vote. Eight of the nine 
councilmen elected also had the endorse- 
ment of the citizen groups. The Citizens 
League had fought successfully a few 
years ago to secure a home rule charter 
for the city. Woonsocket and Newport, 
in the same state, also elected council 
majorities supported by good government 
groups at elections held earlier in the 
year. 

Edmund Orgill, a strong supporter of 
the council-manager plan for Memphis, 
Tennessee, was elected mayor of that 
city on a Good Government ticket. Mr. 
Orgill was swept into office by a three- 
to-two majority over his opponent, get- 
ting more votes than had ever been cast 
before in a Memphis municipal election. 

In Iowa City, lowa, the Council-Man- 
ager Association elected its candidates to 
the three vacancies on the city council, 
defeating candidates supported by the 
Nonpartisan Taxpayers League. During 
the campaign the election had been con- 
sidered a test of the popularity of the 
city’s council-manager government. 

Not faring so well were candidates of 
the Des Moines Good Government As- 
sociation. Its two councilmanic nominees 
were defeated by anti-manager candi- 
dates. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, four 
members of a slate of ten candidates 
for the city council endorsed by the 
Civic Association were elected. On the 
school committee three of the six elected 
had Civic Association backing.! 


1 See also page 31, this issue. 
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Citizens Participate 
In Bond Planning 


On November 29 the voters of San 
Antonio, Texas, passed $9,220,000 of a 
proposed $15,000,000 general improve- 
ments bond issue. In other cities, this 
event might have been commonplace. In 
San Antonio, it was another milestone in 
the progress of that city. 

How was the $15,000,000 bond issue 
approached? The basic steps were these: 

(1) The city planning commission and 
planning department staff developed a 
$38,000,000 five-year capital improvement 
plan which was submitted to the city 
manager. 

(2) City Manager Stephen J. Mat- 
thews, with staff assistance, determined 
that $14,500,000 of the planning commis- 
sion’s recommended program should be 
submitted to the city council for study 
and approval. Detailed plans were pre- 
pared by the staff regarding the improve- 
ments included in the three-year bond 
proposal. 

(3) The city council appointed a 500- 
member Citizens’ Bond Committee repre- 
senting all groups of the community to 
study the proposals. Subcommittees were 
formed to study all aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

(4) The committee held public hear- 
ings on the program and increased the 
over-all total to $15,000,000. They 
unanimously recommended its adoption by 
the city council and the public. 

(5) The city council called an election 
to consider the bond program recom- 
mended by the Citizens’ Bond Committee. 

The Citizens’ Bond Committee spear- 
headed the publicity in the election cam- 
paign. Color slides were shown at public 
meetings. City councilmen, the city man- 
ager, department heads and many lay 
leaders participated in outlining the needs 
of the city and the projects of the pro- 
posed bond issue. With exceptions of the 
two bond brochures prepared by the city, 
all the publicity material was paid for 
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through contributions from interested 
civic groups, principally the Citizens’ 
Bond Committee. 

During the closing hours of the cam- 
paign, heavy use was made of TV and 
radio. Special four-page newspaper edi- 
tions were mailed out to all property 
owners, outlining the bond program and 
how it would benefit each area of the 
city; each separate area received a dif- 
ferent newspaper outlining the specific 
projects that would be constructed in the 
particular community. 

Of the $15,000,000 program, $9,220,000 
was approved by the voters including im- 
provements for streets, sewers, storm 
drainage and fire stations. The proposi- 
tion on the new police headquarters failed 
to pass by 65 votes. Considering the fact 
that property owners had just received 
their tax bills on a newly created hos- 
pital district, which called for an 80-cent 
tax increase, proponents of the bond issue 
were highly gratified with the results. 

Passage of the bond improvements pro- 
gram was credited to the unified efforts 
of every major civic organization within 
the city and hundreds of civic-minded in- 
dividuals. The San Antonio newspapers 
concluded that the improvements pro- 
gram was a milestone in San Antonio's 
municipal progress. 


Annual Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of Citizens 
of Greater Chicago was held in Novem- 
ber. Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago 
was the featured speaker at the luncheon, 
discussing the problems facing Chicago. 
In addition, workshops were held on ju- 
dicial reform, urban renewal, and election 
and party systems. 


Educational TV Crows 


With new stations in Chicago, Detroit, 
Miami and Columbus (Ohio), the num- 
ber of educational television outlets in the 
country is now eighteen, reports Educa- 
tional Television News. 
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Researcher's Digest . 


Edited by Samuel K. Gove 


Redevelopment Aids 


Land Values 
Two Studies Reach 


Similar Conclusions 


O research studies have produced 

evidence that property values rose 
where blighted areas were taken by emi- 
nent domain, cleared and sold for de- 
velopment by private interests, and in 
areas next to public housing sites, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 

The first study, Does Redevelopment 
Pay Offf (51 pages), was prepared by 
the Bureau of Governmental Research of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
at the request of that city’s redevelop- 
ment commission. It was found that since 
redevelopment the total assessed valua- 
tion of property in the commission's 
Project A increased by $139,891, count- 
ing mortgage exemptions. Net expendi- 
tures for the project totaled $267,953. 

The study questions the meaningfulness 
of measuring the worth of urban re- 
development to a community by seeing 
whether the rise in assessed valuation off- 
sets the outlay for clearing slums and re- 
building. The study likens sole attention 
to money matters in this case to a situa- 
tion in which the head of a family would 
decide whether or not to buy a television 
set on the basis of cost alone. 

“The process of buying, clearing and 
renovating slum areas adds value to the 
land therein,” the study notes. But it 
adds that the decision about whether or 
not a community will undertake re- 
development should also depend on what 
the citizens judge will be the effects of 
the process on health standards, fire 
hazards, crime or the appearance of the 
city. 4 


The other study considers whether or 
not public housing in urban residential 
areas bars further development in that 
area or lowers the value of nearby prop- 
erty. The study was undertaken by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Syra- 
cuse, New York, at the request of the 
city planning commission. The findings 
were that 43 single-family homes having 
an average market value of $12,133 have 
been built within a two-block radius of 
one public housing project since its erec- 
tion in 1948 and that 24 such homes have 
been built with an average market value 
of $12,134 at a similar distance from an- 
other project since it was built in 1950. 
“The average value of these homes is 
about the average value of one-dwelling 
unit structures for the city,” according to 
the study. 


New Jersey 
Water Supply 


New Jersey, like many other states, 
has a water supply problem that is be- 
coming serious and for which no one 
right solution has been found. A possible 
solution was presented to the voters at 
the November election, but was defeated.! 
If adopted this proposition would have 
created a state water authority to operate 
a state water conservation program in 
the northeastern part of the state. The 
proposal also included a $100,000,000 
bond issue to finance the program. 

The League of Women Voters of that 
state has recently issued a study that 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
problem and its background. Water for 
New Jersey (Newark, New Jersey, 49 
pages, 50 cents) traces the history of the 
problem and proposed solutions that have 


1 See the Review, December 1955, 
pages 588-589. 
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been considered in the past. The study 
points out that the water supply problem 
can be reduced to three basic areas: (1) 
Creation of additional storage for sur- 
face waters, (2) protection of under- 
ground water resources from salt in- 
trusion, and (3) improved distribution 
of potable water supplies. 

In considering how the future water 
supplies should be developed, the authors 
feel that there are five possible solutions : 
(1) State development and acquisition 
of new water sources and storage areas, 
(2) state acquisition of new water sup- 
plies but with regional commissions act- 
ing as state agencies for the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of such 
(3) creation of county water 
supplies 


supplies, 
commissions to develop water 
for the county, (4) state financial aid to 
municipalities for water supply systems, 
or (5) continuing the responsibility for 
the development of water supplies with 
private and public water systems as at 
present. 


Special Districts 
in Wyoming 

Special Districts in Wyoming (38 
pages) is the subject of a recent report 
of the Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
of Cheyenne. The characteristics of spe- 
cial districts throughout the county are 
discussed, as are the resulting problems 
of overlapping jurisdictions, financing 
and other administrative problems. 

Most of the report is devoted to the 
problem in Wyoming where some seven- 
teen different types of districts are au- 
thorized ranging from dog control to 
predatory animal districts. About 150 dis- 
tricts are known to exist in that state, 
not including schools which are excluded 
from the study. The powers, organiza- 
tion, administration and sources of rev- 
enues for each are discussed in some de- 
tail in the appendix. 

Among the conclusions reached are the 
following : 
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“1. Proposals to create special districts 
should be examined critically in order to 
determine : 

“a. Whether the desired service 
could not well be performed by 
existing governmental units, 

“b. Whether the proposed district 
is a device for circumventing tax 
levy and debt limitations. 

“2. County and city governments 
should be strengthened so that they are 
able to carry out needed services when- 
ever feasible without creation of special 
districts. Wyoming has limited resources 
and a small population, and most govern- 
mental functions can be performed by 
these units if they are given authority 
commensurate with responsibility. Coun- 
ties and cities can be strengthened to the 
point where they can operate economically 
and in a politically feasible manner if: 

“a. Consideration be given for home 
rule for first class cities, 

“b. City and county jobs are pro- 
fessionalized and the positions made at- 
tractive and reasonably secure from 
patronage, 

“c. Scope of operations be increased 
to the point that economies can be ef- 
fected through standardization and 
skilled personnel employed when neces- 
sary, 

“d. Voluntary cooperation exists ..., 

“e. The possibility of city-county 
consolidation is explored.” 


Kansas Public Health 
Administration Studied 


The Governmental Research Center at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, has 
issued the fifth volume in its series on 
administrative histories of major state 
agencies. The latest is on the Kansas 


State Board of Health (199 pages) and 
is authored by Harriet S. Pfister 

The author traces in detail the history 
of the board, the state’s public health 
legislation and its public health programs. 
At various times since 


its creation in 
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1885, the board and its programs have 
been subject to much criticism, but now 
the board has “accumulated considerable 
authority in public matters and gained 
the respect of many groups and individ- 
uals interested in promoting public 
health.” 

In the concluding section, the author 
points out that the two major problems 
facing the public health board are the 
shortage of public health officers and 
other personnel and the long run division 
of responsibility for public health pro- 
grams between state and local govern- 
ments. 


Intercity 
Fiscal Comparisons 

Caution on comparing intercity fiscal 
data is raised in a recent issue of Citi- 
zens’ Business, published by the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research 
and the Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division). Among the com- 
plicating factors in comparing such data 
“is the fact that in some cities a func- 
tion is performed by an authority or 
special district, while in another city the 
same function is performed by the city 
government, and in still another 
city the same function is divided be- 
tween the city government and a spe- 
cial district.” Other factors are the dif- 
fering levels of service provided and the 
varying pattern of division of respon- 
sibility between state and local govern- 
ments. The U.S. Census Bureau has 
tried to make such data comparable by 
listing revenues and expenditures for all 
local government units operating within 
the cities in recent census reports. 


With the Municipal Bureaus 


The Milwaukee Citizens’ Governmental 
Research Bureau recently devoted its 
Bulletin to a discussion of the suburban 
town of Greendale. This is the fourteenth 
community survey by the bureau in its 
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Public Administration 
Research Notes 


The Public Administration Re- 
view has initiated a new section 
devoted to research developments. 
The Autumn 1955 issue of PAR 
contains the first “Research Notes” 
section. Guides as to the types of 
research that will be reported are: 

1. Research contributing  di- 
rectly or indirectly to the develop- 
ment or the understanding of pub- 
lic administration ; 

2. Research in the practice of 
public administration where the 
findings will be of general utility ; 

3. Interdisciplinary research 
dealing with the subject matter 
and methods of public administra- 
tion and of other fields of know- 
ledge and action; 

4. Research in other disciplines 
where the findings are of signifi- 
cance to public administration ; 

5. Research of particular value 
in the teaching of public adminis- 
tration. 


series on suburban governments in Mil- 
waukee County. In the Greendale issue, 
the village government is described in de- 
tail and a map of the village and an or- 
ganization chart of its government are in- 
cluded. Greendale is one of the “green- 
towns” built by the federal government 
in the 1930s. It was sold to private in- 
terests pursuant to a 1949 act of Con- 
gress. 

The Schenectady (New York) Bureau 
of Municipal Research is issuing a new 
four-page publication What's New on 
the Civic Scene. The publication has 
been prepared to supply bureau mem- 
bers with information not readily avail- 
able from other sources. 
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Books in Review 


Budgeting 

THe Bupcetary Process IN THE 
Unrrep States. By Arthur Smithies. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1955. xxi, 486 pp. $6.50. 

This book treats only federal budget- 
ing, although its title would imply that 
all levels of government were included. 
It is divided into six major parts, deal- 
ing with the scope of the budgetary 
problem, the historical basis of present 
practices, suggested improvement of con- 
gressional and executive bugetary proce- 
dures, the preponderance and complexity 
of the national defense budget, the non- 
defense programs of the government, and 
the economic impact of the budget. The 
major emphasis of the book is on ex- 
penditures and expenditure programs. In 
view of the author’s recognized compe- 
tence in economics and taxation, it is 
somewhat disappointing to find that he 
has given a minimum of attention to 
these subjects in his discussion of the 
problems of federal budgeting. 

While the book was prepared as a 
special research study to aid the policy 
group of the Committee for Economic 
Development in working out a national 
program, the author was free to make 
whatever recommendations he thought ap- 
propriate. As a result his proposals for 
budgetary improvements are considerably 
broader and more basic than those of the 
committee, subsequently issued in its 
statement, Control of Federal Govern- 
ment Expenditures. The author dealt 
with some of the fundamental relation- 
ships of the executive and the legislature 
in fiscal planning and realization, and in 
consequence made recommendations which 
would require sweeping changes in the 
budgetary methods and habits particularly 
of Congress. The committee did not face 
up to these proposed changes. 

The author is eminently qualified to 
write on the federal budgetary process. 
He has a background of training and ex- 


perience acquired in his native Australia 
together with several official connections 
in this country, including five years in 
the U.S. Bureau of the Budget before 
going to Harvard University as chair- 
man of its economics department. His 
book shows abundant evidence of his 
practical experience in budgeting the 
needs of the federal government. Its 
value is enormously enhanced by this fact 
alone. 

On the whole the book is well planned 
and moves along easily and rapidly, ex- 
cept perhaps for the historical diversion 
in the early chapters of Part Two. It is 
not only the most comprehensive treatise 
on recent federal budgeting but it also 
points the way to future developments in 
that field. It is required reading for all 
aspiring budgeteers of today and tomor- 


row. 
A. E. Bucx 


State Government 

Tue GoveRNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF Nortu Carotina. By Robert S. 
Rankin. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1955. 429 pp. $4.95. 

This is the fifth volume in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series, which it is 
planned will include a separate volume 
for each state. The earlier volumes that 
have been published described the state 
and local government of New York, 
Florida, Mississippi and Wyoming.' The 
North Carolina study follows the general 
outline used for the volumes of the last 
three of these states. 

In the editor’s introduction it is stated 
that primarily because of constructive 
leadership, “North Carolina has pretty 
good government,” especially in com- 
parison with some of its neighboring 
states. This is in spite of an old consti- 
tution, confusing administrative organiza- 
tion, and absence of legislative staffing 


1 For a detailed review of the earlier 
volumes, see the Review, February 1955, 


page 72ff. 
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North Carolina has more centralization at 
the state government level than most 
other states, and this is the case in re- 
gard to highways and education. 

Some of the descriptive material of 
the state’s administrative organization is 
outdated because of the reorganization 
changes adopted at the last session of 
the state legislature,2 and one wishes 
that the publishing of this book could 
have been delayed to permit their in- 
corporation. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Accounting 


SKG 


Metuops or HANDLING Minor Errors 
on Venpors’ Invoices. Governmental 
Units in the United States and Canada. 
Chicago, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1955. 4 pp. 50 cents. 


Assessments 


Tue RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MUNIC- 
1PAL Assessor. Toronto, Citizens Re- 
search Institute of Canada, Effective 
Government, November 9, 1955. 6 pp. 


Budgeting 

A Bupcetrary INcorporRATION REPORT 
rok THe Proposep Ciry or Fremont. 
Oakland 12, California, Public Affairs 
Research, 1955. 55 pp. 

BUDGETING AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Chicago, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association of the United States 
and Canada, Municipal Finance, Novem- 
ber 1955. 33 pp. 50 cents. 


Civil Service 


Report or THE New YorK TEMPORARY 
State COMMISSION ON REVISION OF THE 


2 See the Review, October 1955, page 
471; also The Reports of the 1953-1955 
Commission on Reorganization of State 
Government, State of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina, Institute of Government, 1954. 191 


pages. 
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Crvit Service Law. Albany, The Com- 
mission, 1955. 176 pp. 


Community Services 


Tue Pustic AnD OTHER 
Community Services. Edited by Thor- 
sten Sellin. Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The Annals, November 1955. viii, 148 
pp. $2.00. 

Education 


Tue State Epvucation. The 
Structure and Control of Public Educa- 
tion at the State Level. By Fred F. 
Beach and Robert F. Will. Washington, 
D. C., U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1955. viii, 175 pp. $1.00. (Apply Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Wuat SHoutp Our Scuoots Ac- 
compLisH? A guide to Goals and Cur- 
riculum in the Public Schools. New 


York, National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 1955. 84 pp. 


Flood Control 


FLoop ProsLemMs AND THEIR SOLUTION 
TuroucH Ursan PLANNING ProGRAMS. 
By Robert Wilson Siler, Jr. Nashville, 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
1955. 55 pp. $1.00. 


Industrial Development 


A More Errective De- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE PITTS- 
BURGH Recion. Appenpix. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Economy League, 1954. 88 
and 61 pp. respectively. $1.00. 

Wantep: Srres ror Inpustries. By 
Robert B. Garrabrant. Washington, 
D. C., Urban Land Institute, Urban 
Land, October 1955. 6 pp. $1.00. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Report oF THE INDIANA Stupy Com- 
MISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
tions. Indianapolis, The Commission, 
1954. viii, 154 pp. 


Leadership 


LEADERSHIP IN LocaL GOVERNMENT. 
By Stephen K. Bailey. (First Annual 
Wherrett Lecture on Local Government.) 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, Institute of Local Govern- 
ment, 1955. 13 pp. 


Legislation 
Succestep State Lecistation. Pro- 
gram for 1956. Chicago, The Council of 
State Governments, 1955. 129 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 


METROPOLITAN METAMeRPHOSIS. The 
Story of the Change of St. Louis County, 
Missouri, from a Rural to an Urban 
Area. By M. Eugene Baughman. St. 
Louis, County Planning Commission, 
1955. 126 pp. $1.50. 

Tue SHare We're In! Metropolitan 
Seattle. Seattle (Washington), Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County, 
1955. 15 pp. 


Municipal Services 


EXTENSION OF SERVICES TO Svupptvi- 
SIONS AND Areas Botn WITHIN AND 
Wrrnout THe Corporate Limits oF 
Vircinta Cities. Richmond, Virginia 
League of Municipalities, 1955. 10 pp. 
75 cents. 

Old Age 

Tue States AND TuHetr Citi- 
zens. A Summary of the Problem and 
a Program of Action. Chicago, The 
Council of State Governments, 1955. xvii, 
176 pp. $3.00. 

Parking Meters 

Use or Parkinc Meter Receipts. 
Minneapolis, League of Minnesota Munic- 
ipalities, 1955. 10 pp. 

Personnel 

Personne. Poricy IN A_ Pwatic 

Acency. The TVA Experience. By 


Harry L. Case. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. xii, 176 pp. $3.00. 
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Planning 

Nortuwest Tempte. Redevelopment 
Area Plan. Philadelphia, City Planning 
Commission, 1955. 30 pp. Illus. 

PLANNING AND ZONING FOR MAINE 
Muwicipatities. By Orren Chalmer 
Hormell. Brunswick, Maine, Bowdoin 
College, Municipal Research Bureau, 
1955. 11 pp. 

SeLcectep Rererences ON 
PLANNING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina, Department of City and Regional 
Planning, 1955. 27 pp. $2.00. (Apply 
Patricia Baber, Box 1290, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina.) 


Records Management 

Recorps MANAGEMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CALIFORNIA STATE GOVERN- 
MENT. Sacramento, The State Senate, 
1955. 68 pp. 

Salaries 

Executive Compensation—U.S. 
State Governments. By Boynton S. 
Kaiser and Dorothy E. Everett. Berke- 
ley, University of California, 1955. 22 pp. 

TEACHING SALARIES THEN AND Now. 
A 50-Year Comparison with Other Oc- 
cupations and Industries. By Beardsley 
Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton. New York, 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1955. 93 pp. 


School Buildings 

A Srtupy or Bartimore’s Pustic 
Scnoot Burtpinc Procram. Baltimore, 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency 
and Economy, 1955. 53 pp. 

Wuat Are Our Scuoot Buitpine 
Neeps? A Guide to Planning. New 
York, National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 1955. 74 pp. 


Shopping Centers 
Tue Suorrinc Center Versus Down- 
town. A Motivation Research on Shop- 
ping Habits and Attitudes in Three 
Cities. By C. T. Jonassen. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, College of Com- 
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merce and Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1955. xviii, 170 pp. 
$3.50. 

Social Security 

A CompPILaTion or STATE AND TeExri- 
TORIAL ENACTMENTS FoR THE Uses oF 
Ace Survivors INSURANCE FoR 
Pusiic Employees, AND OF ACTIONS BY 
Rererenna. Washington, D. C., The 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, Department of 
Civil Service, 1955. 24 pp. 

Norrn Carotina Ace ASssIsTANCE 
Lien Law. By Roddey M. Ligon, Jr. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina, Institute of Government, 1955. 38 
pp. 75 cents. 


State Government 


Tue Forty-E1icut States. Their 
Tasks as Policy Makers and Administra- 
tors. New York, Columbia University, 
Graduate School of Business, The Ameri- 
can Assembly, 1955. 139 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 


FINANCING KANSAS GOVERNMENT. 
Part I: Twenty Years in Retrospect. 
Topeka, Kansas Legislative Council, Re- 
search Department, 1955. 31 pp. 

Loca, GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN CAL- 
rrorNIA, 1940-1953. Report of the Senate 
Interim Committee on State and Local 
Taxation (Part One). Sacramento, The 
State Senate, 1955. 140 pp. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 
1955. (Fifth Edition.) Chicago, The In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1955. xiv, 461 pp. $7.50. 

Traffic Safety 

anv Osey Trarric Laws. (Feb- 
ruary 1956 Theme.) A Traffic Safety 
Program Kit. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1955. Variously paged. 

Siens or Lire. (March 1956 Theme.) 
A Traffic Safety Program Kit. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Variously 
paged. 
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MOVE—LOSE YOUR VOTE 
(Continued from page 9) 


Congress may prohibit certain kinds 
of discrimination in federal elections, 
but not necessarily in state and local 
elections. Congress, however, does 
have clear constitutional authority to 
make regulations for elections of 
representatives to Congress. By its 
regulation of congressional elections, 
it may exert a certain indirect in- 
fluence or control over the election of 
presidential electors and over state 
elections. 

Congress, for example, could direct 
that no citizen shall be denied the 
right to vote in a congressional elec- 
tion for failure to meet a residence re- 
quirement. To prevent fraud or in- 
discriminate voting behavior, Con- 
gress could make special provision for 
adequate identification of recently 
arrived voters in a community. A 
simple system of certification by the 
board of election in the community 
just departed should suffice to identi- 
fy the voter and guarantee that he is 
no longer a voter in his former place 
of residence. If Congress does not 
act, the states among themselves 
might adopt a reciprocal-recognition 
system? that would make obstructive 
residence requirements obsolete. 

These suggestions are not offered 
as panaceas. The problem is too com- 
plex for the reformer with the ready 
regulation. The problem, however, 
does involve more than 5 per cent of 
the potential voters of this country 
and should be given the study and 
public attention that it deserves. 


2 See “A Reform That Got Gummed 
Up,” Editorial, the Review, February 
1955, page 71. 
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All-America Cities Awards for 1955, 
co-sponsored by the League and Look 
magazine, are described in the January 
10 issue of that magazine. The eleven 
winning cities: 


Bellevue, Washington, which with 


leadership of citizen groups solved 
problems brought by phenomenal 
growth. 


Bloomington, Illinois, whose citi- 
zens rescued the city from “the verge of 
a breakdown” and won a modern, busi- 
ness-like government. 

Cambridge, Ohio, where industrial 
blight was transformed into boom. 

Grand Island, Nebraska, where 
committees led movement to rehabili- 
tate school system. 

Joliet, Mlinois, where citizens won 
council-manager plan, adopted dramatic 
school program and solved bad sewage 
problem. 

Phenix City, Alabama, once no- 
torious “sin city,” where aroused citi- 
zens forced reformation after assassina- 
tion of Albert L. Patterson. 

Port Huron, Michigan, where 
the city “needed everything,” and where 
citizens united to get it recreation 
park and stadium, Y.M.C.A. center, hos- 
pital, girls’ lodge, youth camps. 

Reading, Pennsylvania, where po- 
litical amateurs organized 
gambling, traffic jams and neglect of 


stopped 


sewage and water systems. 

Riverside, California, where study 
groups became action groups to solve 
problems of explosive growth, win coun- 
cil-manager plan, numerous improve- 
ments and lower tax rate. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, where nearly 
everyone cure false 
economy fixation and win approval of 


campaigned to 


impressive improvement program. 
Savannah, Georgia, strangled by 


11 Cities Win All-America Honors 
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debt, whose people fought brilliant cam- 
paign to ballot, 
council-manager plan and _ start 
climb back. 


The eleven honorable mention cities, 


preserve secret win 


long 


runners-up in the contest, were: 

Aiken, South Carolina: Brownstown, 
Indiana: Dubuque, lowa: El Campo, 
Texas: Park, Illinois: Fort 
Collins. Lake Charles, 
Georgia: Medford, Massachusetts: Sey- 
mour, Indiana: Sidney, Ohio: and Ypsi- 


Elmwood 
Colorado: 


lanti, Michigan. 


Members Elect 
Officers for 1956 


George H. Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
was reelected president of the National 
Municipal League for a third term De- 
cember 2 at the first meeting of members 
to be held in the Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Building. 

John S. Linen and William Collins 
were elected first and second vice presi- 
dents, respectively. 

James E. Webb, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Republic Supply Com- 
pany and former director of the U. 5. 
budget, was elected regional vice presi- 
dent. Other regional vice presidents 
were reelected. 

Elected to the were: W. 
Howard Chase, vice president, MeCann- 
Erickson, Bayard H. Faulkner, 
vice president, Seaboard Oil Company: 
Harry T. lee, Indianapolis, attorney; 
Bruce H. McLeod, Springfheld, Massa- 


chusetts, president, Union Trust Com- 


Council 


pany: Vernon C. Myers, publisher, 

Look: Mrs. Maurice H. Noun. Des 

Moines: Kenneth Perry, general coun- 


sel. Johnson & Johnson: Lee M. Shar- 
(Continued on next page) 
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NML to Find Out 


What’s in a Name 


The idea that the National Municipal 
League should change its name to one 
more definitive of its program came to a 
head at the annual business meeting of 
the Council December 2 in the Osborn 
Room with the decision that a small 
committee be appointed to study this as 
well as general public relations problems. 


Agitation for a new name has been 
intermittent for many years since the 
organization was founded in 1894, with 
arguments that the League’s program 
has been broadened and that the assump- 
tion of similar names by state organiza- 
tions of local officials has caused con- 
fusion. 

The Council meeting, held after a 
buffet supper, house-warming, dedica- 
tion ceremonies and meeting of mem- 
bers, reelected Cecil Morgan as chair- 
man of the Council, Carl H. Pforzheimer 
as treasurer, Alfred Willoughby as secre- 
tary and executive director, and the 
following Executive Committee: 

Richard 5S. Childs, Charles Edison, 
Bayard H. Faulkner, Mark 5S. Matthews, 
Frank C. Moore and James M. Osborn. 
The president, first and second vice 
presidents, chairman of the Council and 
treasurer also serve on the committee. 

The Council heard from William Col- 
lins, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee; Richard S. Childs, unpaid “guest 
artist” on the staff; Executive Director 
Alfred Willoughby, Assistant Directors 
Allen H. Seed, Jr., and John E. Bebout, 
and Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, who had served as 
secretary and later as president of the 
League. Dr. Dodds praised the long 
service to the League by Mr. Pforz- 
heimer and Mr. Childs. 


Final decision on choice of a 1956 


conference city and on adoption of a 
budget for 1956 were left, after discus- 
sion, to the Executive Committee. 


Members Elect 

(Continued from previous page) 
rar, Houston, attorney: James A. Singer, 
St. Louis, attorney and member of coun- 
ty council: George 5. Van Schaick, New 
York, attorney. 

Presiding at the meeting, President 
Gallup reported that the Remodeling 
Fund showed a deficit and that addi- 
tional contributions would be welcome. 
Assistant Director Allen H. Seed. Jr.. 
reported on efforts being made by the 
Finance Committee to decrease the cur- 
rent deficit before the end of the year. 
Executive Director Alfred Willoughby 
stressed stepped up activities in the fields 
of state government, intergovernmental 
relations and metropolitan area prob- 
lems. He introduced members of the 
staff. 

At the close of the meeting Executive 
Committee Chairman Richard 5. Childs 


presented an inscribed watch to Mrs. 
Olga Willoughby in recognition of her 
28 years of service as a League employee 
prior to her recent marriage and retire- 


ment. 


Old friends meet at reception in Murray Season- 
good Library. Left to right, Dr. Thomas H. Reed 
Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Sie :ei W. Judd, Mr. Judd. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
‘ ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955).. -™ 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor -council Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three............... alae 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955)....... 
Facts About the Council- Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952)... i 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955). 
P. R., 12 pages (1955) 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, ‘6 pages (1953) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $i. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Mode! County Charter (New edition in preparation.) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) —_ 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) .....ccccccccocccccsecceeeenes 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) ......ccccccoeooee 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1954) mens 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) . ; 

Model State Medico-lega! Investigative System, 39 pages “(1954)... 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages _-- 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954)... 

Civie Victories, by Richard 8. Childs, 367 pages (1952)... 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955). 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Ma vs 44s pages (1984)... 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat 
view), 12 pages (1953)... 

New Look at Home Rule, by ‘Benjamin ‘Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MuwicipaL Revisew), 32 pages (1955) ‘ 

Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, § pages (1951)... 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. (reprinted from NATIOWAL 
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A Valuable Contribution! 


That’s What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League's 


Model State and Regional 
Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 


@ What State and Regional Planning Is. 

@ The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 

@ How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 
® Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 


Single Copy: $1 — Tem or more: 10 per cent discount. 68 pages 
National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Unusual fare 


For Meetings of Chambers of Commerce, Civic 
Groups, Leagues of Women Voters, Taxpayers’ 
Associations and other Organizations 
The National Municipal League offers six recordings of its new “Citizens at Work” 
radio series, recently given over the Mutual Broadcasting System. These 3344 RPM 
discs tell the story of how embattled citizens united and won the fight for civic better- 
ment or reform in their communities. They will inspire your fellow-citizens to similar 
accomplishments. The communities whose stories are told are Fort Wayne, Indiana; 


Modesto, California; Owensboro, Kentucky; Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey; 
Pendleton, Oregon; and Pueblo, Colorado. Price: $10.00 each disc. 


Also Suitable for High School Classes and 
College Political Science Courses 


Place Your Order Today! 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building, 47 East 68th Street, New York 21 
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